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Farm epartment. 
Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives 0n his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THY EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





SUBSOILING—WILL IT PAY? 

An article with the above heading 
appeared in The Farmer of Feb. 5, 
written by R. W. R., Lenawee Co. As 
I have had some experience in that 
line, I will report results. 

In the spring of 1881 I subsoiled an 
vight-acre field of moderately heavy 
vlay, having a very hard subsoil, with 
the view of loosening it up and mak- 
ing better drainage for the surface 
soil. £ had to ehange the plow at 
every “bout” (having but one team) 
that I made across the field. I plowed 
the surface soil eight inches deep and 
subsoil four inchesy* It was rather 
hard work, but I was enthusiastic 
and determined to do a good job, ex- 
pecting large results from so much 
labor expended. 

It did seem to do some little good 
the first year, but the second year I 
could see no difference—if anything, 
the field was wetter than ever before. 
1 could not account for it at the time, 
but later I had occasion to lay some 
tile and dig a ditch. I filled this ditch, 
which was in sod, and was very care- 
ful to get all the dirt back into the 
ditch. I found, when the dirt settled, 
that it was from three to five inches 
helow the surface of the land. That 
is, by digging soil up and throwing in 
again, it will settle below the surface. 
This is why it does not pay to sub- 
soil, because the particles of earth set- 
ile closer together, and will hold more 
water than before, which is not desir- 
able on clay lands. 

On light prairie soils of the western 
states, good results can be obtained 
hy subsoiling, for it makes the subsoil 
more compact, holding the water from 
settling away too fast. If we take a 
section of subsoil and examine it 
«losely, we find it contains a number 
of pores, and it seems, when these are 
broken up, that water cannot escape 
so readily. 

If one wishes to deepen the soil, 
this can be accomplished by -running 
the plow half an inch deeper in the 
spring, using a good, sharp plowshare. 
This subsoil will not injure the crops 
any, but will finally add to the depth 
of the soil and will be a permanent 
benefit, for thus exposed to the sun 
and air, the potash and phosphoric 
acid will become available plant food. 
Clinton Co., Mich. W. N. REDDOUT. 

Our friend evidently does not fully 
inderstand the process of, and the ben- 
efits supposed to accrue from, sub- 
soiling heavy clay soils. Again, al- 
though the theory of subsoiling is all 
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right, in such soils, the practical bene- 

ficial results, so often anticipated, 

have frequently failed to materialize. 
WHERE TO SUBSOTL. 

Subsoiling is recommended for 
leavy clay upland having a hard, te- 
iacious stratum underneath the sur- 
face soil, and lacking in good, natural 
drainage. It is of more value on 
heavy upland than on lowland soils. 

Tile drainage or open ditches would 
seem preferable for the field of which 
you speak. Subsoiling would seem 
certainly detrimental, for it naturally 
would produce conditions diametrical- 
ly opposite to those you desired. - 

On heavy clay upland the recurrent 
process of plowing the surface soil to 
the same depth year after year im- 
pacts the bottom of the furrows and 
‘auses what we call a “plow pan.” 
The feet of the furrow horse in plow- 
ing, the plow point, share, lower edge 
of the landside, and the feet of the 
plowinan, press on the same _ thin 
stratum of heavy soil, possibly one to 
four inches thick, each time the field 
is plowed. 





This stratum, of possibly 


rarying 
depth, eventually becomes a “hard 
pan” in the bottom of the furrow, and 
also becou.es more or less impervious 
to the passage of soil moisture. When 
there is an excess cf precipitation, this 
stratum prevents the ready percolation 
of surface water into the subsoil. So 
then subsoiling may be called a tem- 
porary substitute for tile drainage It 
is usually a poor makeshift also, when 
surface drainage is needed. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF SUBSOILING. 

In heavy soil subsoiling breaks up 
the plow pan and the strata under- 
neath to the depth of four to ten inch- 
es, according to the depth the two 
plows are run in the furrow. 

The subsoil plow now used is usual- 
ly a flat blade, about three inches wide, 
attached to a combined beam and 
standard, with handles somewhat sim- 
ilar to common plow handles. 

Fig. 1 shows the manner of our use 
of the subsoil plow. D is the un- 
plowed land, and C the plowed fur- 
rows. B, B and E represent a vertical 
cross-section. 

HOW IT LOOKS. 

Our furrows slightly lap over each 
other. <A indicates the bottom of the 
furrow, which is plowed with the com- 
mon walking or sulky plow. The V- 
shaped portion (B) (underneath A, and 
the furrows C, C), shows just the pro- 
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portion and part of the subsoil that is 
stirred or broken up by the subsoil 
plow. The point of the plow runs 
down into the bottom of each V-shaped 


grocve. This point is but three inches 
wide, but it breaks up the subsoil 


somewhat as shown. Not all the sub- 
soil is broken up, as the A-shaped 
spaces left between B, B show. 

In a dry time the subsoiled portion 
acts somewhat as a “contingent fund” 
in holding moisture, giving it up to 
the plant roots above as they require 
it. The benefits are more certain on 


land plowed and subsoiled the fall 
previous, - 
Again, in heavy upland soil, the 


plant roots can more easily penetrate 

the subsoiled portion. Such is the 

theory of subsoiling, but actual prac- 

tice has not caused much enthusiasm 

among those who have made repeated 

trials under varying conditions. 
POTATO DIGGERS. 

I ain thinking of purchasing a po- 
tato digger and would like to have 
your advice about the same. Are they 
a success? What kind or make would 
you advise me to buy? 

Van Buren Co., Mich. GEORGE lL. RICH. 


For smaH patches the two-horse dig- 
gers do good work, except that they 
re-cover some of the potatoes after dig- 
ging them. We have used one of these 
machines (advertised in The Farm- 
er) for six years, and would not go 
without it, if we had two acres or 
more to dig. We can dig as fast as 





six men can pick up. But it is more 
work to pick up behind this machine, 
as the loose soil each side the furrow 
must be “poked over’ in order to ob- 
ain all the tubers. 

As we expect to make a specialty of 
growing potatoes each season, for 
seed or market purposes, we have re- 
cently purchased an elevator four- 
horse digger. This is also advertised 
in The Farmer. These elevator 
diggers are needed by those farmers 
who make a business of growing po- 
tatoes. The potatoes are all taken out, 
ride up an elevator, and fall in a nar- 
row row back of the machine. The 
dirt sifts through the elevator rack, 
and fills up the furrow dug out by the 
machine, This makes a very nice clean 
job of picking up the tubers. 


FERTILIZER ANALYSIS. 








Several correspondents have written 
us asking the value of certain commer- 
cial fertilizers, of whom to buy, the 
price, what elements are needed, and 
from whence these elements are ob- 
tained. We cannot in these columns 
advertise any one brand, nor can we 
tell you of whom to buy, or what is 
best for your soil, even though you 
gave us the analysis thereof. 

As to the sources of fertilizing ele- 
ments, we wish to call attention to 
Dr. R, C, Kedzie’s Bulletin, No. 161, 
on Fertilizer Analysis. Send to the 
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PRICE 5 CENTS. 
$1 per year. 


For the Michigan Farmer Every 
Week for the balance of the year. 


Agricultural College for a copy of this 
Bulletin, read it carefully, then file 
for reference. We gladly extract the 
following: 

SOURCES OF THE FERTILIZING 

MENTS. 

A brief notice of the sources from 
which these fertilizing elements are 
devived may be of interest. 

Nitrogen.—In the form of organic ni- 
trogen, this material is derived from 
animal and vegetable matter contain- 
ing nitrogen, such as dried blood, meat 
and bones, and the complex substance 
“tankage’’—the residues of the slaugh- 
ter house, the garbage of cities, etc. 
The sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda are rich in nitrogen and con- 
tain it in a soluble form, readily taken 
up by the plant. A small difference in 
estimation of value is placed upon the 
nitiogen aceordipg to the material 
with which it is combined and the 
readiness with which the organie ma- 
terials containing the nitrogen will de- 
compose and become soluble in water. 


ELE- 





In the table of analyses the percentage 
of available nitrogen is given as if it 
existed in the form of ammonia. ‘ 





The price of available nitrogen is 
placed at 14 cents a pound. It is the 
mest costly of all the manurial ele- 
ments, and the farmer should seek to 
‘aise a home supply by crops of red 
clover, or field peas, ete. The value 
of red clover as a manurial crop is well 
known, but ‘‘the catch” is sometimes 
uncertain. <A crop of “field peas with 
oats, hogged-down” in midsummer and 
plowed under, is a good preparation for 
a wheat crop, and the pigs by in- 
creased formation of muscle will get 
a good start towards bacon. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Mineral phos- 
phates are found in all fertile soils, 
usually in very small amount and al- 
ways in the insoluble form, the phos- 
phorie acid being combined with lime. 
magnesia, alumina or oxide of iron. 
All these phosphates are insoluble in 
water. The most ready and valuable 
source of supply is bones; but the buf- 
falo bones of the western plains have 
been gathered, and the slaughter 
houses furnish most of the bones now. 
Sometimes a quantity is found on the 
farm, and the question arises how to 
make the best use of them. By com- 
posting the broken bones with twice 
as much moist wood ashes, the bones 
in a few months break down and be- 
come so brittle that they will break 
under a blow of the shovel, and may 
then be mixed with the ashes to make 
a valuable manure. Broken bones 
composted with stable manure will de- 
compose, but more slowly. 

Phosphate rock ig found in large de- 
posits in South Carolina, Florida, Ten- 
nessee and Canada, in the form of 
phosphate of lime. For the most part 
it is found in hard, stony masses, en- 
tirely insoluble im water, and very 
slowly decomposed by weak acids and 
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by the roots of living plants in the 
soil. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, re- 
moving a part of the lime, and form- 
ing a soluble or “superphosphate.” 
This soluble phosphoric acid, and a 
modified form known as “reverted,” 
are readily taken up by the plant and 
contribute to its growth. The soluble 
and the reverted are placed together 
and constitute the available phosphoric 
acid. 

Wood ashes, whether fresh or 
leached, contain a sensible quantity of 
phosphate of lime, which adds to the 
manurial value of this neglected ma- 
terial. 

Potash.—The commercial supply of 
potash is found in the form of muriate 
and of sulphate of potash. These are 
derived from the Stassfurt mines of 
Germany. For many crops, the potash 
is equally beneficial whether in the 
form of muriate or sulphate, but cer- 
tain crops, such as the potato and 
sugar beet, are injured by the pres- 
ence of muriates (or chlorides), while 
they are benefited by potash as sul- 
phate. 

A limited domestic supply of potash 
is found in wood ashes in the form of 
carbonate, which is more beneficial 
than muriate or sulphate because of its 
alkaline quality. 

The farmer should remember that 
his most valuable mine of potash ‘s the 
clay and loam of his farm. Every fer- 
tile soil contains potash, but the clay 
is especially rich in potash, and by the 
slow chemical changes in sucn soil, 
promoted by tillage, potash ig constant- 
ly set free for the use of plants. 

CROPS SPECIALLY BENEFITED. 

The question, what crops will be spe- 
cially benefited by a given fertilizing 
element? is often asked. A full an- 
swer is not easily found, but a few 
suggestions are offered. 

Nitrogenous Manures.—The legumin- 
ous crops, such as the clovers, peas. 
beans, vetches, ete., are called nitro- 
gen-producers, because they derive 
most of their nitrogen from the air, 
and they receive little benetit from the 
use of nitrogenous manures. Sugar 
beets produce a much larger crop when 
fed with manures rici in nitrogen, but 
the quality of the beet is greatly re- 
duced, the overgrown beets contain- 
ing an increased amount of non-sac- 
charine matter, lowering the cv-effi- 
cient of purity. Such manures and 
unfermented stable manure are avoid- 
ed in raising sugar beets. 

Combined nitrog.n is often called a 
stimulant, because .. promotes 2 rapid 
and large growth of leaf and fibre. In 
truck farming and raising of succulent 
e<rops for immediate sale in the mar- 
ket, the forcing quality of nitrozen 
comes in good play. This is sven in 
the growth of juicy fruits lite the 
strawberry. Soine gardeners, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground and 
winter mulch is removed, apply 300 to 
400 pounds per acre of dried blood or 
hen manure, raking it into the zround, 
and securing a larger crop thereby. 

The purest example of a nitrogenous 
manuie is nitrate of soda. It ig en- 
tirely soluble in water, and hence lia- 
dle to be washed out of the soil in 4 
wet spell unless a growing crop ap- 
propriates it and saves from loss. Ina 
very dry season it sometimes “burns 
the crop.” Its best effect is seen when 
it is applied to a crop which has little 
power to obtain a supply of nitrogen, 
yet needs to make a rapid growth in 
a short time to produce a paying crop. 
A good illustration is winter wheat, 
which makes such a wonderful growth 
in the latter part of May and in June 
in leaf and stalk formation. If a 
light dressing (100 pounds per acre) 
was sown on the wheatfield the fore- 
part of May, better heading out and 
more wheat might be the result. 

Phosphates.—No plant can grow in 
the absence of phosphates, and these 
must be found in the soil. They are 
mecessary for every crop, but are spe- 
cially beneficial for certain crops—the 
clovers and other crops of this class, 
turnips and all root crops, and rain 
crops of every kind. One special in- 
fluence of phosphates, viz., the early 
ripening of crops, makes this fertiliz- 
ing element of special value to market 
gardeners who raise melons, squashes, 
grapes, ete., that are liable to injury 
by frost in the fall. A difference of 
two weeks in ripening may make the 
difference between profit and loss. 

Potash is in universal demand in 
plant life. It is in demand with pota- 
toes and other roots, the grasses and 
clover. Fruit trees require a large 
amount of potash. The ash of grape- 

vine contains 29 per cent and cf the 
apple tree 12 per cent of potash, and 
fruits are called “potash feeders.” 


or 


For keeping up the vigor and health 
of an orchard, a manure consisting of 
three parts of wood ashes and one of 
bone weal will be useful. If wood 
ashes cannot be had, then a mixture of 
two parts of muriate of potash and 
three of bone meal, as recommended 
by Prof. Voorhees, may be substituted. 

“The fertilizers given in the table of 
analyses comprise all the fertilizers 
that have been licensed for sale in this 
State; the sale of any others is illegal, 
and the seller is liable to the legal pen- 
_ R. C. KEDZIE, Chemist. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June 25, 1898. 


ONTARIO WHEAT EXPERIMENTS. 





Seven varieties of wheat were sent 
out by the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege for co-operative experiments in 
the autumn of 1897. These were di- 
vided into three sets, with three varie- 
ties in each set, the Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff being used as a basis by which 
the results of all the varieties could be 
compared with one another. We have 
received 191 full and satisfactory re- 
ports of carefully conducted winter 
wheat experiments for 1898. 

The following table gives the com- 
parative yield of straw and grain per 
acre of the varieties of winter wheat 
tested in 1898 on 191 farms: 


Straw. Grain, 
per acre. r acre. 
(tons) 


(weighed bushels) 
30.6 


Dawson's Golden Chaff 1.8 30 

Imperial Amber....... a. 29.3 
Early Genesee Giant.. 1.7 28.2 
New Columbia........ 1.6 27.5 
Early Red Clawson... 1.7 26.9 
Pride of Genesee...... 1.5 25.5 
POOLS <ccsccccsccsccece 1.5 24.6 


CONCLUSIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE TESTS. 
1. In the -average yield of winter 
wheat per acre, the Dawson’s Goiden 
Chaff stood highest among eleven va- 
rieties over Ontario in the year 1893, 
among nine varieties in each of the 
years 1894, 1895 and 1896, and among 
seven varieties in each of the years 
1897 and 1898. 

2. Three of the varieties of winter 
wheat have been tested over Ontario 
for five years in succession with the 
following average yields of grain per 
acre: Dawson’s. Golden’ Chaff, 32.0 
bushels; Early Genesee Giant, 28.9 
bushels; and Early Red Clawson, 28.7 
bushels, 

3. Dawson's Golden Chaff was the 
most popular variety with the experi- 
menters in each of the past five years. 
4. In the co-operative experiments 
of 1898, the JDawson’s Golden Chaff 
and the Early Genesee Giant came 
through the winter the best, and the 
New Columbia the poorest. 

5. The Early Genesee Giant, Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff and New Columbia 
possessed the strongest straw, and the 
Poole and Imperial Amber the weak- 
est straw in 1898. 

6. In the co-operative experiments 
of each of the past five years the Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff was one of the 
least, and the Early Genesee Giant 
was one of the most affected by rust. 
7. In 1898 all varieties were prac- 
tically free from smut, which is near- 
ly always the case when no smut is 
sown in the wheat. 

8S. The Pride of Genesee and the Im- 
perial Amber produced the longest, 
and the New Columbia the shortest 
straw. 

9. The New Columbia, Early Red 
Clawson and Dawson’s Golden Chaff 
were the first, and the Early Genesee 
Giant and Pride of Genesee were the 
last to mature. 

10. The Dawson’s Golden Chaff and 
New Columbia produced the plumpest, 
and the Poole the most shrunken grain. 
{It should be remembered that Daw- 
sor’s Goideu Chaff came originally 
from Ontario into this State four years 
ago. That it is a leading variety in this 
territory, the yield of the present sea- 
son Will affirm when all reports are in. 
But one objection has been heard from 
some of our Michigan growers, and 
that is that this season’s crop was 
slightly affected with smut.—Ed.] 





HILL CULTURE FOR POTATOES 


ON HEAVY UPLAND SOILS. 

While the writer has long been an 
ardent advocate of level culture for all 
hoed crops, including potatoes, and still 
believes that on light or mellow soils 
that system of culture is preferable, all 
things considered, he igs willing to con- 
cede that there are two sides to this as 
well as to every other question, 

Hence, while, as I have said, all my 
own convictions based both upon per- 
sonal experience and on observation of 
that practice, though usually these ob- 
servations have been confined to light 
and porous soils, are in favor of level 
culture for the potato, yet I am glad to 
give the readers of The Farmer the 








benefit of the experience of one who 
hag been very successful in growing 
this crop by a system exactly opposite 
my own. 

Mr. J. S. Hobbie is known as one of 
the most successful dairy farmers of 
Delaware County, N. Y., having suc- 
ceeded in reaching a record in butter 
production far beyond the average, and 
while he has never given any special 
attention to the growth of potatoes for 
market on a large scale, has been al- 
most uniformly successful in securing 
a satisfactory yield for the amount 
planted and always by the hilling sys- 
tem, which he believes to be at least 
best adapted to his soil and situation. 

The farm of Mr. Hobbie is located at 
a considerable elevation among the Bo- 
vina hills and is for the most part 
what may be called a red slate soil a 
little moist in its nature and in a gen- 
eral way would be considered as better 
adapted to the growth of grass than of 
either potatoes or corn. 

Yet as I have said he usually has 
succeeded in raising excellent crops, 
and, as he himself expresses it, it is in 
those seasons when the general yield 
has been lightest in his locality that the 
contrast has been greatest between his 
own and the potato crop of his neigh- 
bors about him. 

This being the case it might be a 
question worthy of consideration by 
those who are similarly situated as re- 
gards soil and location whether the 
method practiced by him might not at 
least be worth a trial on their farms. 

iis practice, as I understand it 
from an interview held with him a few 
weeks since, is to plant upon an invert- 
ed sod plowed in autumn, carefully cul- 
tivated and made mellow as possible 
the ensuing-spring, then planted nearly 
upon the surface or but a few inches 
below, and in hoeing the second time 
hilled up to considerable hight. 

Asked if this hilling up was done 
with refererce to prevention of sun- 
burning of the potatoes he answered 
no: he thought potatoes thus treated 
were not more exempt from sunburn, 
possibly not even as much so as those 
grown by level culture, but his general 
observation has been that in this lo- 
cality at least the seasons as a rule, 
when the potato crop has been most 
likely to be a failure, were those 
seasons in which there was an excess 
of moisture, and on his land in such 
seasons where the potatoes are well 
hilled up the chances were much better 
for a good yield and of good quality. 

At least this practice has been so 
nearly uniformly satisfactory to him 
he sees no reason for a change of 
methods, and whether the plan is de- 
serving a trial by others who have nev- 
er tried the same, each must decide for 
himself. 

Since the interview with Mr. Hobbie 
to which I have above referred, I have 
also discussed thig question with sev- 
eral others who follow the same prac- 
tice of hill culture on heavy soils, all 
of whom agree that with such soils it 
is the only really successful method in 
their experience, so that it would ap- 
pear that with this class of soils it may 
perhaps be set down as a general prin- 
ciple that hilling is preferable to level 
culture. 

Delaware Co., N. Y. E. J. BROWNELL. 

(Certainly. too large a per cent of 
moisture in the surface soil (especially 
heavy soil), is a damage to the growing 
potatoes. ‘Then the best plan would 
be to corrugate or ridge the surface 
soil, so as to expose a larger area and 
thus assist in evaporation of this sur- 
plus moisture. 

Hill culture, shovel plows and a wet 
season go together, just as well to-day 
as 25 years ago. But during a dry 
season, or on soil deticient in soil mois- 
ture, the conservation must be by 
means of level and shallow culture, and 
this nieans “precious little” hilling up 
around the potato plants.’—Ed.) 


Tue Cyclone Fence Co., of Holly, Micb., 
will furnish the farmer a machine so that he 
may make his own fencing. This company 
puts a ready made fence on the market that 
has many advantages. All the long horizon- 
tal strands are composed of cables of two 
wires securely twisted together, giving it 
abundant opportunity to expand and con- 
tract with heat and cold. 





THE Belle City Mfg. Co. again offer to en- 
silage feeders and stockmen, special induce- 
ments on their “Belle City” feed and ensi- 
lage Cutters. All improvements have been 
made up to date. They manufacture all sizes 
of these Machines, for both hand and power 
work, and also make a full line of Horse 
Powers, etc. 





Reports of a very successful season are 
coming in from the Dairy and Stock Belt 
of Wisconsin. This section of the State is 
rapidly coming to the front, not only for the 
produce of the Dairy and Stock Farm, but 
for all round general farming as well. Geo. 

- Mattoon, whose advertisement appears 
in this issue, will gladly send full particulars 
of lands he has in this section, that are well 
located, schools, churches, railroads, etc. 





AN EXPERIMENT ON WHEAT. 





We had a field of about 12 acres that 
for the past several years had been 
yielding very unsatisfactory crops. My 
father insisted that it was “run down," 
and first sowing it in clover, then after 
a crop left on the ground completely 
covered it with barnyard manure and 
last fall plowed it under. The ground 
was then got in order and sown jin 
wheat. The wheat came up in good 
shape and went into the winter with 
the prospect of a good crop. 

But this spring after the snow went 
away and the rest of the wheat was 
brightening up, my father came in one 
day and said, “I don’t know what to 
think about that south field; the wheat 
looks as though it were dying without 
any cause that I can see,” then turning 
te me he continued, “You are always 
preaching ‘practical farming,’ tell me 
what is wrong with that field.” 

I started out to look at the field. | 
had been studying a little chemistry, 
reading farm papers, ete, and it 
seemed to me that there was an ele- 
ment lacking. But what that element 
was I had no idea. The wheat was 
of a sickly yellow, and as my father 
said, looked as though it were dying. I 
was slowly walking across the field 
when my attention was attracted by a 
spot of wheat a few inches in diameter 
that had a healthy green eolor and 
looked strong and vigorous. “There,” | 
thought, “that spot has the necessary 
elements.” So I took my knife ani 
dug down a short distance and found 
a decomposed corncob, not very much. 
certainly, but to me it solved the 
problem. Corncobs are rich in potash 
and potash was the needed element. 1 
returned to the house and told my 
father what I had seen and that I in- 
ferred the ground lacked potash, and 
asked permission to try an experiment. 
“Yes,” said he, “go aheau, you can't 
make it any worse.” 

So I went to the barns and cribs and 
gathered all the cobs I could find and 
ground them into meal with an old 
Sweep grinder. This I applied to a 
portion of the field at the rate of a ton 
per acre. It covered about one-half 
acre. That night there came a warm 
soaking rain and within a week the 
fertilized ground could be plainly seen 
by the change in the color in the 
wheat. It grew finely and when ripe 
was the best wheat in the neighhor- 
hood. One head, a fair average, meas- 
ured 5% inches long and contained 111 
plump grains. When threshed the 
main part of the field yielded nine 
bushels per acre of wheat that tested 
56 Ibs. per bushel, while the fertilized 
part yielded 52 bushels and tested 62. 
I am thus led to believe that every 
farmer should ‘study the needs of his 
soil and compound his own fertilizers, 
and that this particular soil and crop 
needed more potash. 

_H. C. TANGER. 


IT will be of advantage to you to write 
Hill’s Seed Store, Detroit, for prices 
on timothy and other grass seeds. 
Are You Satisfied 
with the returns ee at 
from your cows? 
No? Then why 
don’t you make 
them do better? 
You can increase 
the yield of butter 
fully 25 per cent 
by use of this 
SAFETY HAND 
SEPARATOR.The 
butter will also 
bring a better 
price because the 
separator will, : 
greatly improve 23 
its quality. Anybody can runit. No 
expert knowledge or experience is 
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necessary. 
Bee il: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
CN ANG NIV ymn 
FARMERS BUY DIRECT. 

BUGGIES, HARNESS 
and Farm Implements, 
Feed and Ensilage Cut- 
ters, and Fodder Shred- 
ane howey salpes sizes for 
— 0 and and power use. 

et Send for catalogue. 
rd Carriage & Implement Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





p) 
Farmers’ Stove. 
Buy a wood-burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold fire the year 
round if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
fectly safe. Write for circu- 
lar, also seed price list. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS 
%.- SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, matroit, | Mich. 


HISTORY OF GALLOWAY CATTLE. 

While we do not a accept all the state- 
ments in the following extract regard- 
ing the origin and history of the Gal- 
loway race of cattle, the description of 
the breed and its characteristics is 
quite interesting, especially to those 
who have had any experience with 
them. The introduction of Galloway 
cattle into Michigan dates from 1869, 
in which year R. B. Caruss, of Clinton 
County, imported a bull from Guelph, 
Ont., following this up later by im- 
porting some cows and starting a 
breeding herd. He was followed by 
several other stockmen, and Michigan 
at one time had over a dozen pure- 
bred herds of this hardy race. The 
gradual decline in the price of beef 
cattle, and the introduction of the 
dairy breeds, cut off the demand for 
Galloways from the ranges of the west 
as well as the farmers of this State, 
and a number of the herds were broken 
up. There are yet, however, about 
half a dozen herds in the State, and 
they are in better demand than for 
some years. The history referred to 
appears in a pamphlet issued by the 
American Breeders’ Association, and 
was written by D. McCrae, of Guelph, 
Ont., president of the association. 
Only extracts are given: 

Galloways are a hardy, hornless 
breed of beef cattle, which take their 
name from an old district in the 
southwest of Scotland. The name is 
now confined to the Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright and the Shire of Wigton, 
but in ancient times it extended over 
parts of Ayrshire, Lanark, Renfrew 
and Dumfries. This district enjoyed a 
semi-independence under special laws, 
judges and kings, and was not finally 
and fully annexed to the crown of 
Scotland until 1455 A. D. 

The modern district is about ninety 
miles in length, by forty in breadth, 
bounded on the south by the Solway 
Firth, and on the west by the North 
Channel, which separates it from Ire- 


land. Near the sea and along the val- 
leys of the rivers are many glens or 
rich, fertile land. On the higher 


ground the surface is more undulating 
and irregular, with numerous small 
lakes, wide stretches of mossy moor- 


land, rocky hills, and high heathery 
mountains. The climate is mild and 


moist, and while cattle usually have 
winter shelter provided, they some- 
limes winter well without any, and 
sheep are out all the year. In the days 
of the Romans it contained dense for- 
ests, largely of oak, and many traces 
of the Roman occupation may still be 
seen. The forests have disappeared, 
but there is still, in many sections, con- 
siderable wooded shelter. 

The most likely theory is that our 
modern breeds of cattle are descended 
from the domestic cattle brought into 
Europe by the early settlers. The 
Scots are said to have come across EKu- 
rope and through Ireland into Seot- 
land, from Seythia, and it is a singular 
fact that Herodotus, the historian, who 
wrote about B. C. 4000, says: In Scyth- 
ia “the oxen have no horns.” It is 
therefore probable that the Galloways 
are the direct descendants of the old 
Scythian breed of polled cattle. 

We find traces of old breeds of polled 

cattle here and there over the conti- 
aah of Europe. In Austria there is : 
breed of polled cattle, mostly red in 
color, which have existed there for 
many years, just how long is not 
known; their origin is lost in antiquity. 
Polled cattle are common in Norway, 
and Iceland has a hornless breed of 
“small size, but very fat and good.” 
Ireland had at one time a breed of 
polled cattle. “The Devonshire Nats, 
or polled cattle, now rapidly decreas- 
ing in number, possess the general fig- 
ure and most of the good qualities of 
the horned beasts of that district” was 
written about 1840, and now this breed 
has quite disappeared. The Yorkshire 
Polls were described as good for graz- 
ing, and for the pail, having the same 
qualities as the Shorthorns. They are 
how quite rare. The Suffolk dun used 
to be celebrated on account of the 
large quantity of milk that she yielded. 
They have been merged into the Red 
Polls or Norfolk, now a well-known 
and justly celebrated dairy breed. This 
breed is the only modern breed of 
polled dairy cattle. Polled , Durhams 
have of late years become ‘a distinct 
breed, and are widely and favorably 


known. The Polled Aberdeen or An- 
gus cattle have become one of the most 


popular of the modern beef — breeds. 
and one well worthy of a foremost 
place in any company. ‘They have 


been very much improved in recent 
years by careful and judicious selec- 
tion. All these breeds have, with the 
Galloways, probably a common ances- 
try. 

The breeding of cattle has been from 
time immemorial a chief object of the 
Galloway farmers. A compiled _his- 
tory of Scotland, alluding to the time of 
Alexander III. (1249). says: “Black eat- 
tle were also reared in great numbers 
during the Scoto-Saxon period. The 
dairy was a considerable object of at- 
tention in the early ages of Scottish 
history; and cheese had been made in 
great abundance. As the people lived 
much on animal food, the cattle were 
all consumed within the land, while 
their skins formed a considerable arti- 
cle of export.” 

George Buchanan, tutor to James T. 
of England, in writing his histury of 
Scotland, says of Galloway: “It is 
more fruitful in cattle than corn.” Hee- 
tor Boece (1570) says of Galloway: “In 
this region are mony fair ky and oxin 
of quhilk the flesh is right delicious 
and tender.” Ortellius, the celebrated 
geographer and author, who wrote in 

1573, says: “In Carrick (then part of 
Galloway) are oxen of, large size, 
whose flesh is tender, sweet and 
juicy.” We then find that many hun- 
dred years ago the superior excellence 
of Galloway beef was well known 

After the union of England ona 
Scotland (1688) a trade in live cattle 
sprang up between Galloway and the 
markets of England—notably those in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Gallo- 
ways were sold to the English feeders, 
who fed them mainly for the London 
market. The Galloways were sent to 
England in large droves, which fol- 
lowed old drove roads over the rough 
hills, and through country at that time 
unfenced. They were slowly driven, 
grazing as they went, and usually took 
three or four weeks on the road. As 
the country became better cultivated, 
and fenced, driving hecame more diffi- 
cult, and had to be done mostly at 
night along the highways, when traf- 
fic was less. With the advent of rail- 
ways it ceased altogether. Galloway 
was then the breeding ground, and the 
finishing was done in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. The object of the breeder was 
to raise a good uniform lot, and 
many as he could winter. Calves were 
never killed, and were usually allowed 
to suck the dam. On the rough hill 
pastures they ran the whole season, 
much as cattle are now raised on the 
western ranches. On the lower richer 
pastures, where they could be milked. 
the dairy maid often took half, and the 
calves got the balance. Young cattle 
were seldom housed, and then only in 
open sheds, but they usually were left 
on the hills all winter. In times of 
deep snow a feed of coarse hay was 
sent out in trusses slung across a 
horse’s back. 

The practice of spaying the heifers 
was the prevailing practice in Gallo- 
way. The operation was performed 
at from two to twelve months old. 
‘These spayed heifers did not quite at- 
tain the size of oxen, but their beef 
was considered more delicate, and 
brought a higher price. At three years 
old they were ready to go south. Ifa 
few of the two-year-olds were good 
enough to go with the drove, so much 
the better. A good uniform lot was 
wanted, and special excellence in a 
few was not thought desirable. An 
extra good animal was far more likely 
to go south as a two-year-old than to 
be kept for the improvement of the 
breed. 

This old ranching business did not 
improve the breed very much, but it 
did give the Scotch cattle a good name 
for excellent beef in the London mar- 
kets. This name and fame was made 
for the breed before the modern rival 
breeds of polled cattle had any posi 
tion, or even the names which they 
now bear. ' 

Though the Galloways are the oldest 
of the pure breeds of British cattle, 
their records are quite modern, unfor- 
tunately all the papers and documents 
which had been collected relating to 
the breed, as well as the pedigrees, 
were lost by the fire which destroyed 
the Highland Agricultural Society’s 
Museum and Records in Edinburgh in 
1851. Since that time a new book was 
begun, and the first volume of the 
Polled Herd Book was published in 
1862. This was compiled and ar- 
ranged by Edward Ravenscroft and 
contained pedigrees of the Polled Ab- 





erdeen, Angus and Galloway breeds. 
Few of the Galloway breeds joined in 
it. In 1857 the collection of pedigrees 
had been begun, but only 153 Gallo- 
ways were recorded in the five years, 
and these were owned by four breed- 
ers, Who had, however, to get the 
names of animals entered fer over 
thirty breeders to complete their pedi- 
grees. In 1877 the present Galloway 
Cattle Society was formed with Rev. 
John Gillespie. of Monswald) Manse, 
Dumfries, as secretary. Since then 
there have been sixteen volumes pub- 
lished. 

In 1853 the first importations were 
made into Canada, but not till 1872 
was registration begun by the Agricu)l- 
tural and Arts Association of Ontario, 
and in 1888 the first volume was pub- 
lished. Shortly afterward an associa- 
tion was made of the breeders, and 
since then there have been six volumes 
published of the American Galloway 
Herd Book. 

stock Sores. 





A Texas paper figures out the live 
stock situation in this way: “The num- 
ber of cattle now in the United States, 
taking 100 inhabitants as the unit of 
measurement, is lower this year than 
at any time since 1870. The percent- 


age this year is 68.5. The same fact 
is also true of sheep and hogs. The 
decrease of live stock is greater this 


” 


year than in thirty years. 

The Chicago Journal says that a 
firm in that city has already shipped 
10,000 feeding lambs to Michigan, 
which cost an average of $3.65 per 
hundred, and 2,000 feeding sheep that 
averaged $4. These are all westerners 
There is going to be a large number 
of sheep and hogs fed in this State the 
coming fail and winter, and also a 
much larger number of cattle than 
usual, 

To show how practical feeders re- 
gard the value of good blood in feed- 
ing animals, a sale of two bunches of 
stock calves at Chicago last week is a 
good example. One of the lots was 
of ordinary quality, averaged 340 Ibs., 
and sold for $4.40 per hundred. The 
other bunch was a ecarload of white 
faces—high grade Herefords—aver- 
aged 277 Ibs., and brought $6.25 per 
hundred. 

The Chicago Journal is particularly 
annoyed over the statements of. va- 
rious live stock and agricultural papers 
that Chicago’s live stock business is 
on the decline. While some other 
markets are showing an increase, as 
it was natural they should with the 
growth of the live stock business in 
the country tributary to them, Chicago 
is not going backwards, It is still, and 
will continue to be, the greatest mar- 
ket for live stock in the world. It 
draws from all sections—north, west, 
south and east—and its receipts and 
shipments dwarf those of any other 
market in existence. These are cold 
facts, and facts, as Robbie Burns ob- 
served, “are stubborn things, and 
winna down, 

Where are the feeding cattle to come 
from this fall? That is a question 
pressing more and more for solution as 
corn approaches maturity. The ques- 
tion proved a serious one last year, 
but there seems to be more difficulties 
in the way this year than ever. Those 
who have heretofore depended upon 
buying rangers will probably find that 
the beef trade will be able to pay 
more money for that class of cattle 
this fall than last season, owing to the 
fact that such a large proportion of the 
run of westerns this year are in better 
flesh than usual. A return to breed- 
ing seems the ouly way out, but that, 
of course, affords no immediate relief 
to feeders. A yard full of choice 
young feeding cattle is, indeed, a sight 
to gladden the eyes of any western 
farmer this fall—Chicago Journal, 
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’ three months 
old, leaves the surrounding flesh but no stubs, 
and does not injure the skull.‘ Fully warranted. 


Write for 
6. A. BULLOCK, Fiiat, Mich. 


THE EUREKA 
DEHORNING CLIPPER 


has shortest leverage, greatest power, the only 
reciprocating knives, smoothest cut, will not 
erush horns, knives cannot interlock, inter- 
changeable parts. Superior to all others. 
Fully guaranteed. Catalogue free 


THE EUREKA DEHORNER CLIPPER CO., Ltd., 


South Lyon, Mich., U. 8. A. 


| gt y ee RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U.S.A. THOMAS WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich, 








PHYS-EQUINE 


A safe, sure and reliable cathartic 


FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 
Put up in convenient form for administration. 
Not only acts asa cathartic, but isa powerful 
liver and kidney invigorator, thereby improving 
the general health of the animal. For sale by 
druggists or sent on receipt of me e, charges 
paid, 50c. per box or 6 boxes for $2.50. 


EQU INE REMEDY cO., Williamston, Mich. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 
AX ready for service at reasonable price 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Oo., Mich. 


M. CH ASE, Muir, Mich., br eeder of registered 
e« Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Price es right. 
OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mic h., 
* breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 
F.& E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich. sbreed- 
eo. ers of Registered Polled Cattle. ‘Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 





OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in ——— Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


w™: FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
breeders of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and heifers for sale. Also, 
two bulls 8 mos. old and several young bull calves, 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


ye MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. , 


JOHN Cc. CHALMERS, Ann Arbor, 


Breeder of Registered GU ERNSE 7 CATTLE. 


EGISTERED HOLsTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “World’s Fair’ prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of thegrreat Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit 


| EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, Ind. 
says ofa yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, which 
I selected for him: “‘Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
wonderful growth this spring, and is pronounced 
by all cattlemen to be one of the best bulls that 
was ever inthis country,” I have TEN BULLS 
Y THE SAME SIRE FOR SALE CHEAP. 
LOVER BLOSSO 


M FARM, 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 


HOGS. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and pric es. C. E. ‘Pailthorp &Co., Mt. Morris,Mich. 
JOR SALE. —Lar ge Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Masa, 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hac kney, Mt.Morris,Mioh, 


NHIEF Tec umseh, Blac k U. s. and Klever’s Model 
/ strains Poland- Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich, 


) ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap, 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W.W. COLLIER, Prop. F, B. CHAMBERS, Supt, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Bot® sexes. 


from 2 mos, 
tolyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich, 


Y RAND POLAND. CHINA BOAR MICHI 
J GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th, 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich, 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e Swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock recard- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited, 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars, 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars *‘Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich, 


\HE PLUM + % HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & S. P. Hamburg fowls, 
Stock & eggs + ah sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich, 


POLAND-CHINAS ot 00d site and choice breed- 


Prices 
reasonable, F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOWS of June, ’97; 

large, heavy boned March and April boars, and 
younger pigs too numerous to mention. Well bred. 
Prices moderate. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich 


GRAND RIVER HERD of O.1.C. 
JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 
9 Blue ribbor If 
BERKSHIRES. pig of qunener seine teeae aie 


herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair ir 
97 address N. A, CLAPP, Wixom, Mich, ‘ 


FOR SALE POLAND-CHINA Show 


Boar, Spring and F 
Pigs. Sows bred. Breeding aad O eastiee 
all right. G. W. INMAN & C0., Ypsilanti, Mich, 


I am taking orders for 
0 an- ‘ninas spring pigs; if you need 
® one address L. F, CON- 

RAD, Wacousta, Mich, 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROG-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan, 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. e. Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich 


SOME CHOICE POLAND: CHINAS 


erwin in NOK Wate 
Write your ne H. COO Waterford, Mich. 
L,0R SALE—At° prices that are ri ht. 
I spring pigs, 10 brood sows and % iaiit PC: 
We have more hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. Spring pigs 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs, $8.00; single pigs. $5.00. 
TAYLO 




















Come and see or write 
Village View Farm, Grass Fg Mich. 


) fe you gon’t 
know it, but it’s 
a fact, the Cass 
Valley herd of Imp. 
Chesters has more 
ist premium stock 
than any herd in 
Michigan and our 
prices are ar lowest. 

WwW. BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 


r ©, WILSON, Okemos, Mich... Ptomstetee of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of TVROVED 
=a CHESTER WHITES. 
‘The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writs me 
ust what you want. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 














$1.00 for 20. 
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Che Horse. 





CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


From Our Special English Correspondent, 


CARRIAGE HORSES. 





A Hint to American Breeders. 


Sir Walter Gilbey, a large breeder 
of both Shires and Hackneys and « 
recognized authority on horses, has re- 
cently published a littlhe work which 
he entitles “The Harness Horse,” and 
in which he makes some very definite 
statements and suggestions in the nope 
of encouraging the breeding of harness 
horses in this country upon a more ex- 
tensive system. There is probably no 
person who is not an expert, whether 
he be an Englishman or a foreigner, 
who does not admire the large up- 
standing stylish pairs of carriage 
horses seen in the west end of Lon- 
don, and at the same time believe 
that they are specimens of our own 
country’s breed. But it appears that 
the vast majority of these horses are 
bred and purchased abroad. It is true 
that they are chiefly bred from Eng- 
lish stock, which was imported by 
French and other breeders in the mid- 
dle of the present century. Let us 
take the evidence of Mr. East, fur ex- 
ample, before the Lord’s committee 
on horses. This gentleman said: 
“The French agents buy the very best, 
and they get mares. You cannot get 
them to buy a bad mare.” Nor did 
the Frenchmen confine themselves to 
uuy particular breed, but they pre- 
ferred them large and good-looxing, 
and these were crossed with Hackney 
sires. At that time sires of a good 
class were obtained by toreigners, 
who outbid the English buyers. An- 
other expert, in his evidence, stated 
that his own firm sent from 30 io 40 
roadster stallions abroad every year; 
indeed, they sent as many as ‘hey 
could obtain for the purpose. It is 
curious to notice, too, that at the time 
the number exported was no larger 
than it had been fifteen years before 
simply because the buyers always ex- 
ported as many as they could obtain. 
To put it briefly then, foreigners 
bought the best mares amd the best 








rather for the dealer and the fashion- 
able breeder. It is the horse whieh 
falls short of high quality which «oes 
not pay its way, and so many of these 
have been bred in the past that farm- 
ers who have bred horses have to a 
Jarge extent given up the practice, 
finding that their sale was not remun- 
erative. Sir Walter Gilbey says that 
our failure to produce good harness 
horses is due to disinclination rather 
than to inability. <A perfect carriage 
horse, standing well up, with should- 
ers set well back, well arched ribs, 
broad hind quarters, and high tail, and 
one fulloffireand having plenty of knee 
acticn, cannot be produced without a 
good foundation, and it is largely ow- 
ing to the want of suitable stock, per- 
haps to some extent to the cost of this 
stock, that these horses are bred less 
extensively than was formerly the 
ease. Sir Walter Gilbey claims that 
it is not speed alone which makes a 
geod harness horse, but strength, 
activity, quickness of perception, and 
docility. all of whith are found in the 
Hackney.’ This horse then should be 
used with discrimination and judg- 
ment, and if mated with sizeable 
mares of his own breed, with thor- 
oughbred mares, hunter mares of size 
and substance, or big vanners with 
good blood in their veins, then Sir 
Walter Gilbey thinks he could be de- 
pended upon to supply the animal that 
is required. If it is true that harness 
horses are in greater demand than 
saddle horses, that in fact there ere 
50 of the one in use to one of the other, 
then surely it must be worth the while 
of your American farmers to give 
some attention to the subject. Sir 
Walter Gilbey claims that the Hack- 
pey sire, which has no superior for 
road work, is as pure-bred as a race- 
horse, and in the latter portion of his 
book he traces the pedigree of Dane- 
gelt and Denmark ? Darley 


























to the 
Arabian, who was the sire of Flying 
Childers; and he points out that it is 
to the Darley Arabian, which was im- 
ported in 1706, the Byerly Turk im- 
ported in 1689, and the Godolphin 
Arabian, imported in 1730, that the 
race horses of to-day owe their descent. 
Yorkshire, England.. AGRICOLA. 
THE ARMY MULE. 

Mules furnish the propelling -power 
for all army wagons. The horse is 





stallions for this particular purpose, 
with the resuit that they are selling 
the produce to the large and wealthy 
class of buyers in this country, who 
will have the best. Sir Walter Gilbey 
claims that we are almost completely 
dependent upon the breeders of the 
continent for a supply of harness 
horses of a high class, and he says that 
any of the large London dealers in 
horses of this description can verify 
the statement up to the hilt. if they 
choose. The big matched pairs, 
standing from 15.2 to 16.2, to which 
reference has been made, are bred bot 
only in France, but in Germany, Ifun- 
gary, Austria and Italy. Colonel Con- 
olly, who was military atiache to the 
Krench embassy, in giving his evi- 
dence, stated that the re-mount offi- 
cers in France complain very “nucu 
of all their best Norman horses going 
to England for carriage purposes. They 
say that direcily there is a good prom- 
ising young horse or mare, it is sure 
to go off to England. A dealer is 
quoted who commenced to buy horses 
in Normandy about 1887. He said that 
they were of beautiful appearance, 
splendid goers and steppers, occasion- 
ally reaching 16 hands; while another 
dealer who gave evidence before the 
royal commission a year ago, sta‘ed 
that his firm did not desire to go 
abroad for horses if they could obtain 
them in England or Ireland. He quoted 
an instance in which he had bought 
ten American horses as they came off 
the boat at Liverpool, for which he 
paid £110 apiece. He had also re- 
cently been in Hanover, Ghent, and 
Lille. and from there to Paris, buying 
horses in every place. Whether it is 
worth their while for farmers to pay 
more attention to carriage horses is 
for them to determine, but Sir Walter 
Gilbey says that in London inarket 
they command from £200 to £300 for 
a single animal. ‘There is a very great 
deal in his recommendations, but I 
confess to the belief, calling instances 
to mind, that it is the dealer -vho ob- 
tains these high figures and not the 
breeder. At the same time prices 
which are highly worthy of considera- 
tion are always obtainable, although I 
prefer to be clear upon the point that 
the prices, as distinct from the mar- 
ket price, are not for the farmer but 


good enough for mounting calvary- 
men and yanking artillerymen, but 
when it comes to the important mat- 
ter of transporting army supplies there 
are only two animals in it—the mule 
and its driver. These are proud days 
for his muleship. A few days ago de- 
spised and worthless, this hybrid Mis- 
soeuri mocking bird is now a valuable 
and nuch-sought-after article. Its 
price has jumped from $40 to $135 a 
head, and army buyers are clamoring 
for it in 10,000 head lots at this figure. 
The mule is a necessity as well as a 
luxury in war time. His advantages 
over a horse are legion. He is the type 
of toughness. He will do more work 
than a horse and live on less. As a 
pack animal he is far superior. He is 
like a camel in his ability to go with- 
out water. 
The mule can live on dry leaves >” 
almost any kind of provender and do 
good work. He will stand any kind or 
quantity of abuse or hard usage and 
never murmur. His is the patience of 
Job. He is somewhat stubborn and 
hard headed, but the sense that is lit- 
erally beaten into him is as useful to 
him and his employer as any other 
sense. He can trot in mud knee deep 
all day without weariness, and he 1s 
a far better swimmer than the horse. 
One can ride a well-trained mule in- 
to a well or up a tree. He is the sine 
qua non for a campaign through the 
mountains of Cuba. Old troopers tell 
ine that as a war animal the mule has 
all these advantages and many others. 
Said an old veteran to me to-night: 
“A mule can discover water two 
miles off. And he will never fail to 
tell you about it. He will go if neces- 
sary for days without water, but ‘e 
will let you know sure whenever he 
comes within two miles of it. His 
voice is not musical, but it is easy to 
understand. Again, his ears are not 
big for nothing. He is as watchful as 
a eat. Any unusual sound will 
awaken him. He can tell the tread of 
hostile steps or any movement of the 
enemy at any hour of the night, and 
he will never fail to let you know of 
it. As a pack animal, when his back 
has to be used in lieu of vehicles, the 
mule is the only animal. He will carry 
everything you put on him. He will 





travel with it forever. He will never 
break down. Wading marshes, swim- 
wing rivers, climbing mountains—it is 
all the same to him. He fattens on 
hardship. “Mules are used nearly alto- 
gether at army posts. They carry the 
couriers, pull the ambulances, plow 
the potato patches. A good mule team 
will pull the ambulance six miles an 
hour for twenty hours and never give 
forth a sign of complaint. Any one 
of them at the end of that journay of 
120 miles will promptly elevate to the 
ceiling any man who will tickle his 
foot. While a mule can even stand 
cold better than a horse, his powers 
of endurance find best illustrations in 
hot climates. He is a product of the 
south. The climate of Cuba has no 
terrers whatever for him. He is not 
as swift as the horse in an artillery 
charge, but he will pull these engines 
of war all day without fatigue. And 
he will listen to the roar of cannon 
without batting an ear. His nature is 
not imusical. The sound of battle has 
neither terror nor charm for him. He 
stays where you put nim, and he raises 
the white flag never.—Harness Gazette. 





HORSE NOTES. 


Askey,. the horse owned by Farmer 
tawlins, of Kansas, has cut his record 
to 2:08%4. 

Ladd, 2:19, by Independence, is said 
to be 17 hands high. He seems to be 
an exception to the rule that large. 
bodies move slowly. 

The chamber of commerce of Du- 
buque, Ia., was evidently determined 
that the recent race meeting should be 
a financial success, as it purchased 
10,000 admission. tickets. 

Roan Wilkes, 2:04%, pacing, was 
bred and raised by a Methedist preach- 
er, of Tennessee, and was trained by 
the parson’s son. Probably that is 
why he is so good. 

Miss Logan, 2:07%, the fastest green 
pacer of the year, wears hobbles and 
knee, shin and quarter boots. Would 
probably wear more speed accessories 
if these was any place to put them. 
Dan Q., the pony pacer by Sydney, 
and Chehalis, seem to be valued at 
the same price; at least two parties 
have offered $8,000 for each of them, 
and the owners of both have refused 
to sell. 

Searchlight, although he has been 
campaigned very hard for a young 
horse, will close the season in good 
shape. During the season he has been 
shipped from Cleveland to Portland, 
Me., then back te Dubuque, La., then 
back to Boston, yet he has kept on 
edge and almost unbeatable. 

Right in the middle of the racing 
at the New England fair the cashier 
of the pool box, John Gibson, failed 
to show up. Two days later he was 
found in Boston. People in authority 
say that the sum missing is in the 
Vicinity of $20,000. Now, what is a 
fair doing with a pool box? The asso- 
ciation will probably have to mate 
good the amount of the defaleation. 
Nine horses owned in Ventura, Col., 
have just inade a remarkable journey. 
A few months ago T. S. Cook took 
them to Invo county, 300 miles. A few 
days ago they reached home, haviug 
escaped from the pasture and traveled 
the entire distance without driver or 
herder. They were seen traveling on 
a trot, and must have covered the first 
200 miles or more from the pasture 
without water, feed or rest, as there is 
absolutely no feed on the way and wa- 
ter must be bought and paid for at a 
good round price. 

Before the pneumatic tires came into 
use Allerton held the champion wagon 
record with a mark of 2:15. On the 
same day and track that he trotted to 
this record he pulled a high wheel 
sulky in 2:09%. Hopeful, the greatest 
of old time trotters to wagon, gained a 
record of 2:16% to this hitch, however, 
while his best record to sulky was 
2:14%. The present holder of the 
wagon record, 2:09%, Grace Hastings, 
has a mark to sulky of 2:08. 

Here is a pointer regarding the 
handling of horses in a race from 
“Yarrum” in the Horse Review: Dur- 
ing a race Keating's great pacers, 
Searchlight, Anaconda and Klatawah, 
are taken care of in a very peculiar 
manner. As soon as the driver ais- 
mounts from the sulky the grooms un 
hitch the horse, right on the track. 
strip him of his harness. put a lizat 
halter on his head and lead him naked, 
without a blanket on him, back up the 





track to the upper draw gate, past the 


grand stand and the long rows of peo- 
pie along the fence. This is nothing 
more nor less than a common-sense 
method of treating a hot, panting, 
excited horse. Just think of what 
a relief it must be to a horse to 
get rid of a tight, hot, stirr, 
irritating harness, and how much 
better he must feel with the breeze 
fanning his heated skin, rather than 
have the air excluded by a heayy 
blanket while he is walking back to 
his stable. It always irritates me to 
see a swipe rush up and throw a 
blanket over a hot horse, just as if it 
Was a matter of life and death, every 
time the driver stops him on _ the 
siretch to sponge out or-to get a boot 
or check adjusted. A horse that his 
scored four or five times needs a blan- 
ket on him on a hot day, when he stops 
for an instant, about as much as cne 
of Uncle Sam’s soldiers would need te 
be wrapped in « bed quilt after he had 
chased a bunch of Spaniards up onc of 
those long Cuban hills. The notior 
that a horse is going to cateh cold or 
cool out too fast on the average sum- 
mer day in this latitude, unless he is 
covered up with a blanket all the time, 
is poppycock. The California trainers, 
as a rule, seem to understand this het- 
ter than the Eastern trainers. 





The D., G. R. & W. and C. & W. M. lines wil 
sell tickets to Grand Rapids from all stations 
on account of the State Fair at one way fare 
for round trip, with 50 cents added for ad- 
mission. Dates of sale Sept. 26 to 30. Re- 
turn limit October Ist.—Blaine Gavett, D. P.A 





When writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 

t. 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
| SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
a JE. 

mbault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 

French 
Govern- 


meant Stud 















SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to Bieter any scar or blemish. The 


safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
Hy alt iin ments for mild or severe action. Remove: 

Bl Horses or Cattle. 
EMED 


for Rheumatism, 






all Bunches or Ble: 
As a HUMAN 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluab 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoanful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mizture ever made. 


d 
testimonials, etc, Address e 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ODNEHERIS PERNA > 


This latest improved Shoe 
for workin horses on 
swamp land is a 
and manufactured by 


L. BRIGHAM, Decatur, Mich. 


Send for Circular. 


WIFE 


and family may drive out with per- 
fect safety if your carriage or bug- 
zy is equipped with the accident 
preventing, life preserving, 


AUTOMATIC 


GRIP NECK YOKE. 


ae) No matter what ha: pens to the traces, 
J *single-tree or double-tree, the tongue 
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: can’t drop and turn ov vehicle. 
The “GRIP” simply ripe oiraieg . 
past. MM, 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address ‘all correspo dence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. > 


OAKLAND: cou NTY FLOCKS, 
Last ‘spring we visited some of the 
flocks in this county between Orchard 
Lake and Farmington. At that time 





‘the facilities for reaching that section 


were coniined to two trains per day, 
and necessarily a visitor had his time 
of arrival and departure regulated by 
this fact. He had to make these trains 
or lose a good deal of time. This is all 
changed now, as there is a_ trolley 
line running between Pontiac and Or- 
chard Lake, connecting with the line 
from Detroit, with a car every hour. 
At present the station is on the 
grounds of the Orchard Lake Academy, 
but the line is being pushed forward 
to Farmington, and from there will 
come into Detroit by the Grand River 
road. The telephone is being extend- 
ed into this section also, which places 
the farms within speaking distance of 
Detroit and other cities. 

At Orchard Lake we met Ed, Moore, 
son of H. E, Moore, the well-known 
Merino sheep breeder, and he drove us 
over to see the Moore flock. It is one 
of the very few pure bred flocks of Me- 
rinos left in this part of the State, 
where once they flourished as if native 
to the soil. We saw this flock last 
spring, previous to shearing, and had 
an opportunity to compare the opinions 
of it formed then with its present ap- 
pearance. The breeding flock of ewes 
and lambs were in the field, and a 
glance over them was sufficient to 
show that they are in fine shape. They 
were in good fiesh, and their fleeces 
when opened showed excellent growth, 
with the staple healthy and the skin 
. good color. They are above the av- 

‘age in size, deep bodied and compact 
in make up, and very heavy shearers. 
In 1897 the entire flock of breeding 
ewes averaged 21 lbs, per head. What 
they sheared collectively this year we 
did not learn, but individual ewes were 
pointed out that gave fleeces of from 
24 to 26 Ibs. 

In the barn were a bunch of different 
ages being fitted for the State Fair. 
There were 2-year-olds, yearlings and 
lambs. The 2-yenr-olds are H. E. M. 
181 and 187, both sired by H, E. M. 
149, he by H. E. M. 90, and out of M. 
W. Shattuck 1, by G. L. Hoyt 194. This 
ram is proving a great sire, Two of 
the yearling rams, 156 and 162, are by 
him, and they are extra good now, and 
very promising. Nos. 158, 159, 161, 
163, and 169, are by the ram H. E. M. 
153, the ram selected by parties last 
spring for shipment to Australia, No. 
153 was also sired by H. E, M. 90, dam 
M. W, Shattuek 3, by P. Voorheis 120. 
It is a matter of deep regret to Mr. 
Moore that he sold this ram, ag it was 
killed in an accident while being 
shipped east. The two ewe lambs be- 
ing fitted for the fair are by him also. 
Several fine ewes are included in the 
huneh, and, taking it as a whole, the 
Merinos that beat them on their merits 
Will be exceedingly good sheep. Their 
fleeces are dense, even, and of good 
quality; they are not the very finest, 
hut 2 good medium in that respect, 
carry plenty of oil, hold their length 
Well over flank, back and belly, and 
the entire flock are exceptionally well 
covered on the belly and legs. 

Mr. Moore has recently purchased a 
<-year-old ram from A. A, Wood, of 
Saline, This ram is A. A, W. 732, by 
Big Man, the ram taken for export to 
Australia by Mr, Witherell of Vermont. 
The dam of the ram is by the Rich 
ram so long at the head of the Wood 
flock; second dam by M. S, Sheldon 48; 
third dam by M. 8S. Sheldon 38, This 
is a medium-sized sheep, with a very 
tine fleece, and Mr. Moore thinks will 
help the quality of his fleeces. 

The Moore farm is on the line of the 
projected trolley road from Pontiac to 
Detroit, and is now connected by tele- 
phone with the former place. The ad- 

vent of the trolley will completely 
change the business methods of this 
section, 

_ Near the Moore farm ig that of A. 
I. Green, and here we had a chance 
to see a big flock of Shrops, and some 
excellent lambs. This flock will also 


be represented at the fairs this fall. 
Mr. Green has also started a flock of 
Rambouillet Merinos, the demand for 
Which has been extraordinary the past 
year, especially from the west and 
southwest. 

The headquarters of the Rambouil- 


lets in this section is on the farm of 
Thos. Wyckoff, whom we did not have 
time to call on. But we saw his large 
flock of breeding ewes as we drove 
past, showing that he is still in the 
business. 

For the Mic ichigan Farmer. 


SHEEP NOTES. 


In a recent issue of The Farmer I 
noted a plan followed by a friend in 
breeding sheep and securing — strong, 
healthy lambs. His idea is fresh air 
and exercise in liberal quantities. 
While talking with him recently he 
suggested another plan that he is 
about to try this winter which he 
thinks will be-very practical. Adjoin- 
ing his farm building there is a 
twenty-acre field of sod land, twelve 
acres of which he intends to plant to 
corn the coming year. The soil gener- 
ally is something of a clayish loam 
and some of the knolls have not quite 
the fertility, besides being a little more 
firm and compact than he desires, This 
fall he intends to stack a portion of 
his corn stalks in various convenient 
parts of this tield on some of the little 
knolls, and then as fast as the fodder 
is wanted scatter the stalks about for 
the sheep, and if necessary compel 
them to go to these places except in 
severe stormy weather when other 
means of foddering will be supplied. 

My friend has considerable faith in 
the experiment, and I have no doubt 
but what it will prove all that he ex- 
pects of it. Incidentally, it will serve 
a double purpose—first, in providing 
exercise for the ewes, and second, be 
the means of supplying needed com- 
post to the soil; this will be all the 
more a fact where the soil is a little 
heavy. As is a well-known fact amoung 
farmers, there are few things that »re 
better for loosening the soil than a 
good coating of corn stalks when they 
are evenly plowed under. Instances 
have come to my notice where fields 
of heavy clay have been very much 
improved by plowing under stalks, 
and there seems to me no reasonable 
doubt but what this will be the result 
in the case which I have just cited. 

To be sure, the fodder could be 
hauled to the barn and fed out in the 
usual manner, and the stalks, after 
they have been converted into fertil- 
izers, be put on the field as is thought 
necessary, but, obviously, this course 
will necessitate considerable extra 
labor; besides the sheep will be de- 
prived of one of the very necessary 
essentials, in fact, the prime factor in 
view. I have no doubt buc what it 
woud be far more satisfactory “bout 
the time that my friend piows if the 
stover {ad been taken to the barn and 
then hauled out in the usual manner, 
as I know from experience in trying 
to plow under loose stalks that i: /s by 
no means one of the easiest or most 
satisfactory tasks that one can under- 
take. Still, if care is observed, it ean 
he done. 

* * 

We are going to try an experiment 
similar to that suggested above the 
coming winter having in view as the 
main object, exercise. There is a small 
plot situated in one of the adjoining 
fields that has been plowed with the 
intention of sowing to rye, so that on 
pleasant days there will be some in- 
ducement for the sheep to betake 
themselves some distance from their 
regular shelter. It will also afford 
them a moderate amount of picking in 
the early spring months before the 
pastures have started to any consider- 
able extent. 

No particular trouble is anticipated 
but what the sheep will readliy take 
advantage of the opportunity, and if 
such be the case the desired object 
will be attained without any particu- 
lar difficulty. As a rule a flock is not 
at all backward in taking advantage 
of any prospect for green stuff during 
the winter months. I have * usoticed 
this quite strikingly when they have 
had access to a partly snow-covered 
wheat field, At least one instance has 
come to my notice where rape has 
been used more or less as a late fall 
and winter feed, but it is quite pre- 
sumable that for this use it would not 
be at its best. Of course in attempt- 
ing anything of this order, the object 
in view is not to provide feed for the 
flock as it is the effects on the flock in 
its attempt to secure it. Obviously it 
would not be one of the best of farm- 
ers who would assume that he could 
economically winter sheep on a winter 
pasture in this climate. 

4 « -& 

I presume that there is no phase of 

sheep culture that is more at variance 








with the good tastes’ of the owner, in 
consideration of the comparatively 
slight danger of fatal effects, than the 
results of too much looseness of the 
bowels, technically known as_ the 
“scours.” This is a matter that is by 
no means desirable with any class of 
animals, and particularly is it true 
with sheep. In all probability the 
causes are not particularly different 
from those that produce the same re- 
sult in other kinds of stock, and in the 
great majority of instances are direct- 
ly the result of abuse in some particu- 
lar direction. 
Recently we took a few sheep out of 
a clover pasture where it was thought 
they were putting on more flesh than 
could be easily avd economically work- 
ed off before the breeding season, and 
placed them in a June grass pasture. 
part of which was composed of a staal 
sweet-apple orchard. Evidently frem 
consequent resnlts, and entirely unex- 
pected, they picked up a few more 
Tallman’s Sweets than was eu.irely 
consistent with i!}.e best working order 
of their physical wel! being. As soon 
as the difficulty was noted all were 
removed, and one or two of the worst 
ones taken to the barn for treatment: 
this was very siuple and consisted in 
putting the ewes ou dry feed, aud one 
or two drenches «fa single well-beaten 
egg. Three days Inter they had quite 
recovered and were removed again to 
the pasture with the others, If any 
one is troubled, ii is possible that this 
method can be turned to with success. 
Except in extrem? cases dry feed ant 
one egg will be ll that is necessary. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 


THE BEST TYPE OF THE MERINO. 





In an article in the Sydney (Austra- 
lia) Daily Telegraph on “How to Breed 
Sheep,” we find some good sugges- 
tions regarding the best type of the 
Merino. The opinion expressed is in 
accord with those of the best breed- 
ers in the United States, and we give 
some extracts to show the views of 
Australians on this interesting subject: 

The disappointment that will result 
from “mixing” cannot be too strongly 
expressed. Although this was dealt 
with at some length recently, it will 
be well to again emphasize it, as it 
may guard some young breeder from 
falling into this common mistake of 
buying fair sheep from several distinct 
families or types of Merinos, and 
thereby reaping disappointment in the 
future, and loss of uniformity. A uni- 
form even type in the general flock is 
the surest indication that the breeder 
knows his business. 

The first consideration in selecting a 
sire should be, will his blood nick 
with the ewes he is to be mated to? 
Second, does he come from a prepotent 
family on both his sire and dam’s side, 
and are the merits of his ancestors suf- 
ficiently known to the would-be pur- 
chaser to justify the using of such a 
sire? In appearance and conforma- 
tion, does he denote well defined mas- 
culinity, and a vigorous constitution? 
Thirdly, in covering, character of 
fibre, and density, is its sire’s wool 
showing even serrations, lubricated 
with healthy, natural yolk, protecting 
the staple from the surface of the skin 
to the tips, and has he a good, bold 
front,- with fair folds and wrinkles, 
making him stylish in appearance, and 
indicating by his folds and wrinkles 
that for generations his ancestors have 
been selected so carefully for their 
wool-producing properties that the 
blood has become so rich and potent in 
increasing the growth of fibre, that 
nature has provided extra skin surface 
as a field on which to allow the wool- 
producing power of the blood space for 
its natural energies? 

This description is to be applied 
either to, a fine, medium, or strong 
wooled ram, and such a sire, when his 
flock rams are used in the general 
flock, will be certain to produce profit- 
able progeny in well-covered flock 
sheep, with good necks, from which a 
considerable quantity of wool is shorn, 
which the straight-necked flock do not 
give. 

Exception will be taken to this, on 
account of grass seed, but if the man 
who manages the flock is worthy of 
the name of manager, he will find a 





Lice and Flies. 

Now is the time when the lives ot hens, 
dogs, cattle, etc. are made miserable by lice 
and flies. A splendid preparation, that will 
not only keep the vermin away but will heal 
the wounds is called Zenoleum and is manu- 
saesare* by the Zenner-Raymond Disinfect- 

nt Co., 16 West Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
it is surely the best of any preparation of 
its character on the market. It makes short 
work of the gaps in small chickens. 





way to protect his sheep while the 
grass seed is falling. 

Another class of grower will object 
on the score.of wrinkles and folds, be- 
lieving they denote small carcass, and 
poor fattening capabilities. Wide 
experience shows that a plain-bodied 
sheep on long legs looks bigger to the 
eye, but if grazed on the same country 
and of the same age, they will show 
little difference in their dead weight 
compared to the dense-wooled and 
moderately folded type of Merinos. 

There is an appreciable difference 
when the fleeces come to the table at 
shearing time in favor of the more sty- 
lish type. It is always well to remem- 
ber nature's inexorable law of corre- 
lation; where an abnormal develop- 
ment in any given direction is attained 
there will be a corresponding shrink- 
age in another. 

In the Merino family, extra length 
of staple means loss of density, and 
vice versa. There is no more certain 
way of ruining a stud flock than using 
sires and dams that grow an extra 
long staple, as the climatic tendency 
over the major portion of the pasture 
lands of Australia is to promote 
length and loss of density; when dens- 
ity is sacrificed in the stud, the gen- 
eral flock will soon become thin. 

Sheep breeders who have endeavor- 
ed to breed a mutton-producing sheep 
have suffered in fleece. There have 
been a few instances where breeders 
have succeeded in growing so much 
wool on sheep that the animal’s con- 
stitution could not carry it, and re- 
sulted in deterioration, But the latter 
ease is precious rare indeed. On the 
greatest number of the runs in this 
country the motto ougit to be “Wool 
first and mutton after.” ‘True, there 
are properties, which, owing to situa- 
tion and richness of pasture, are nat- 
urally adapted for mutton raising; 
then the owners will do well to try 
long wool and Merino crosses, 

At a récent annual sale in England 
of pure bred Suffolk sheep 55 ram 
lambs made. the excellent average of 
£14 3s, or nearly double last year's 
average of £7 11s. The top price was 

21 guineas, or about $160 in American 
currency. 
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Improves the wool 
a pgp the 
COD RW eT 
>< Known to be the 
ti Best Dip made. 
(Nicotine ts the Con- 
densed Strength of Tobacco—with- 
out the bulk.) Used Warm for 
Scab, Cold for Ticks. $2 per 
package, $16 per case of ten 
packages. Case makes 2,000 gal- 
lons of Wash for Ticks or 1,000 
gallons for Scab. We pay freight. 
Circulars free. Write at on 


SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 
- BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 

























] , INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
4 Either sex, and — ages forsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H - WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


HE RIGHT KIND. .—For sale, choice Shrop- 
shire ram lambs and yearlings. None better for 
the unregistered flocks. R.L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 


SHEEP National ‘Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


f choice breeding for Sale. 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS oi. o Chester White Swine 

both sexes, not es ag stock registered. 
EACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


t Hick 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS at Hickory Grove 


American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
HRAnas ARTERS FOR CHOICE REGIS. 
1D SHROPS.—70 rams to sort from. 
ewes forsale. Chancellorand Newton Star, Doth 
sons of Newton Lord, at head of flock. Inspec- 
tion invited. SMITH ROGERS, Lennon, Mich. 
yong HALL Stock Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bred ewes and rams MO 
‘Spo ction invited. L.8. Dunham, Concord. Mich 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock as the State pro- 
duces. My seeiieuee is one mile from station on 
C.8.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


Qaecee at Willow Dale Farm for sale: 
30 rams, lambs, and yearlings, sired by Chan- 
cellor, the World’s Fair champion 400-lb. yearling 
ram. Big growthy fellows. Also 40 choice regis- 
tered ewes, and one choice yearling ram, weight 
250 pounds. H. STEWART, Lennon, Mich, 
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range Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
prov ed.’ 





Address all correspondence for this department 


ta 
ENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MI CH. 


News from Michigan ¢ Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


“GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Newaygo Pomona meets with Ensley 
Grange Oct, 4-5. 


THE FALL CAMPAIGN. 








Now thatthesummer is over and the 
days are growing shorter so rapidly, 
we naturally turn our minds to the 
possibilities of the winter in Grange 
work. We are apt, however, to let 
matters go in Grange work until after 
the holidays, thus losing at least three 
months of splendid opportunity. Those 
Granges that can begin their season of 
greatest activity now are the Granges 
that are bound to keep alive the long- 
est and do their members the most 
good. Let us begin business right off. 
Let ushave a fall campaign. Let every 
oflicer of every Grange attend meet- 
ings regularly from now on. Let the 
lecturers make a special effort to have 
strong programs, and let all members 
take hold and push. 


Delegates to State Grange. 

It is time to begin thinking about 
whom the Grange shall send to the 
coming State Grange. The State 
Grange is just what the Subordinate 
Granges make it. It is of the utmost 
importance that the coming State 
Grange should be made up of the very 
strongest Patrons in Michigan, The 
next legislature will deal with prob- 
lems of far-reaching importance to the 
farmers. The State Grange needs all 
the strength and wisdom of its mem- 
bership. Do not elect individuals to 
the State Grange simply as a favor. 
Elect the very ablest men and women 
in your county and persuade them that 
it is their duty to accept the election 
and attend, even at a personal sacrifice 
of time. 

Lecturer’s Hour. 

We believe that lecturers cannot de- 
vote too much attention this fall to 
questions that will come before the 
next legislature. Some of these ques- 
tions will be intricate and need our 
best thought. Take the question of 
taxation. If it is not thoroughly dis- 
cussed there is danger that unjust and 
unwise legislation may be passed, Let 
us prepare ourselves to judge properly 
of the bills that will be introduced on 
this subject. Let us discuss it at the 
Subordinate Granges in all its bear- | 
ings. There are other topics, such as 
the “Pure Food,” “Our State Institu- 
tions,” “District School Legislation,” 
that ought to receive careful thought. 
And we make a special plea for lec- 
turers, that they be allowed at least a 
full hour at every Subordinate Grange 
meeting for their program. It is the 
most important part of Grange work, 

The National Lecturer’s Topics. 

We also want to ask lecturers if 
they will not make it a special point 
to discuss in their Grange at the prop- 
er time the topics suggested by the 
National Lecturer. These topics are 
all outlined by Bro. Messer, and we 
also have had in these columns some 
splendid articles by Michigan Patrons, 
dealing with various phases of the 
topics. We feel that Lecturers have 
not given this matter the attention that 
it deserves. Worthy Lecturer, have 
you provided for the discussion of the 
September topic in your Grange? Why 
not make it a rule to discuss the Na- 
tional Grange topic for each month at 
the last meeting of your Grange in 
that month? Let us co-operate. How 

many Lecturers will take hold of this 

matter right off and push it? 


at 
Le 


Members of the Legislature, 

Most of the candidates for the legis- 
lature have been nominated. Are the 
men who have been nominated by you 
men who will truly represent you? 
Have you strong, able, responsible 
men? If not, what did you do to pre- 
vent their nomination? And what will 
you do in regard to their election? 
Have you, as a Patron, exerted your in- 
fluence toward sending to the legisla- 
ture a strong and honest man? If you 
have not, don’t ever say a word about 
the corrupt politics of the time, be- 
cause those who fail to do their duty 
in seeing that the right men are nom- 
inated and elected have their share of 
responsibility for corrupt politics. 

Grange News. 

All our Grange correspondents are 
busy, hard-working people. That is the 
reason they were elected correspond- 
ents. The busy person is the best 
one to give an extra job to. Never ask 
a man or woman of leisure to do any- 
thing for you if you want it done. But 
now, worthy correspondent, can't you 
steal just a little time and let us hear 
what your Grange is doing or proposes 
to do? In other words, we want to 
begin to fill up our Grange news col- 


umn, 
Contributions, 


It is variety as well as quality that 








makes a strong Grange department. 
We want to have articles from many 
Patrons. Surely many members of 
our order have views on many ques- 
tions that are interesting the Grange. 
Why not let us hear what you think 
ahout these p sineansed 


GR. ANGE NEWS 








POSTAL JOTTINGS, 
Tipton Grange—Lenawee Co.—You 
have never heard from us, but we are 
in a flourishing condition neverthe- 
less. We used about a ton of the 
twine, which gave good satisfaction, 
and have just received some timothy 
seed. September 3 we did work in the 
first and second degrees.—Alma Whe- 
lan, 
‘Woodstock Grange, No, 488—Lena- 
wee Co.—At our last meeting, gave 
fourth degree to one, and settled foi 
timothy seed. We have good music 
and everyone is taking a lively inater- 
est in the success of the Grange. Many 
applications for membership.—Emma 
C. Swartout. 
Danby Grange—lIonia Co.—Septem- 
ber 14 had short Labor Day program. 
Appointed delegates to county conven- 
tion. Bro. J. ©. Turner was appointed 
agent for the fence company.—T. C. 
Pryer, Cor. 
Courtland Grange, No. 563—Kent Co. 
—September 10 observed Labor Day. 
Had a talk about the building of an 
asylum for the insane in Kent Co. The 
question, “How can farmers realize 
the most from the sale of their pro- 
duce?” was discussed. Visitors from 
Evans and Grattan Granges.—Mrs. N. 
A. Burch. 
Capitol Grange—Ingham Co.—The 
autumn social season of the Grange 
was opened September 17. The Grange 
surprised Brother and Sister Ayers, the 
occasion being their fifteenth wedding 
anniversary, and presented them with 
a handsome mirror. About one hun- 
dred Patrons were present. Bro. D. E. 
McClure spoke on “Fraternity,” Bro. 
Heck on “Progress,” Bro. Herritt on 
“Beginnings,” Bro. Towar on “Work.” 
Everyone present enjoyed the meeting. 
—Blanche McClure, Cor. 

Rockford Grange—Kent Co.—is mov- 
ing along nicely. The trend of thought 
regarding experiment stations was 
that the benefits are very much more 
than their cost, and if the farmers 
would all profit by the knowledge 
gained, the benefits would be incal- 
culable. The Grange sent for ten bags 
of timothy seed. Our Grange was well 
represented at the Silver Lake picnic. 
Brother Jones is a host in himself, and 
did, we believe, much good to the 
Order in Kent. The young folks are 
decorating our hall, and the Grange is 
planning for an open meeting in the 
near future.—E, R. Keech, Cor. 

CONTEST NOTES. 

Some Granges report that they did 
not read bulletin for Contest No. » at 
their last meeting. A mistake. 

Be sure and record the attendance 





, the number pres- 
ie until State 


ef all Patrons, (i. 
ent) at each 
Grange. 

See that your Grange helps make a 
state record of attendance till State 
Grange. 

Let it be known at the State Grange 
by record, just what we all are doing. 

Let every Grange in Michigan be in 
it. 

Don’t fail to record membership be- 
cause your Grange does not need the 
organ. 

NEWAYGO POMONA. 

The next meeting of Newago County 
Pomona will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 4 and 5, at Ens- 
ley Grange hall. It will be a “Seed 
Grange,” and all Patrons or visitors 
are respectfully requested to bring 
samples of seed of any kind, and come 
prepared to do or say something to 
help add to the interest of the gather- 
ing. <A good attendance is expected. 
Those outside the gates are invited to 
come, see, and hear.—C. Kimbell, Leec- 
turer. 

ALLEGAN COUNTY COUNCIL, 

Allegan County Council met at Otse- 
go Grange hall Tuesday, September 6. 
After the regular routine of business 
Mrs. Emma Nevins, of Otsego, gave a 
very pleasing address of welcome. 
Belle Linsley, of Cheshire, responded 
in an exceptionally fine manner, espe- 
cially for,so young a member of our 
Order. Sister Leggett gave a fine pa- 
per in rhyme, which all enjoyed. Sev- 
eral matters of interest were discussed 
as usual. The Council never wants for 
talent or subjects to talk about—T. G. 
A., Lecturer, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The books of this office show at this 
date the following Granges entitled to 
elect delegates to the County Conven- 
tion to be held on Tuesday, October 4, 
1898. See extracts below from State 
Grange By-laws regulating the election 
of representatives to State Grange: 

Allegan, 2 Reps—87, 53, 154, 247, 248, 296, 

364, 390, 52 


, 390, 520. 
Antrim, 1 Rep.—470, 676, 691, 709, 716, 718. 
Barry, 1 Rep.—s6, 127, 145, 26, 424, 495 » 472. 
Benzie, i Rep.—508. 
Berrien, 3 tg —14, 43, 80, 81, 87, 104, 122. 
123, 194, 382, 700, 722, 726, ao" 
Branch, 2 Reps. 0, 88, 9 , 96, 97, 136, 137, 


Calhoun, 1 Rep.—65, 66, 85, 129, 292. 

Cass, 1 Rep. —125, 291, 497. 

Charlevoix, 1 Rep.—bs9, 706, 707, 719, 743. 
Cheboygan, 1 Rep.—741 

Clinton, 1 Rep.—202, 225, 358, 439, 459, 702. 
Eaton, 1 Rep.—67, 134, 360, 370, 619, 635, 
Emmet, 1 Rep.—724, 427, 728, 742. 

Genesee, 1 Rep. —387, 4. 

OT 64 _ 1 Rep.—379, 469, 624, 663, 
Gratiot, 1 Rep.—391, 500, 508, 514, 553. 
Hillsdaie, 1 Ren. —108, i81, 182, S51, 269, 273, 


Huron, 1 Rep.—662, 666, 667, 678, 680. 
Ingham, 1 Rep. —115, 241, the 289, 347, 

Ionia, 1 ‘Rep. —174, 1%, 185, 192, 270, 272, oeH0. 
Jackson, 1 Rep.—45, 155, 710. 

Kalkaska, 1 Rep.—664, 674, 692, 697, 738. 
Kalamazoo, 1 Rep.—i6, 49. 

Kent, 3 Reps. —19, 68, 110, 113, 170, 219, 222. 
337, 340, 348, 563, 671, 723, , 136 

Lapeer, 1 Rep. —246, "448, ‘549, “607, “740. 
Lenawee, 5 Reps. —165, 166, 167, 212, 213, 214, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280,293,’ 383," 384,” 438" 509, 
576, 660, 703, 708, 712, 713, 721, 732, 735, 737. 
Livingston, 1 Rep. —613. 

Macomb, 1 Rep.—403, 657. 

Manistee, 1 Rep.—s57, hog 

Mecosta, 1 Rep.—362, 

Montcalm, 1 Rep. sis, aa, 441, 650. 

Monroe, 1 "Rep. —471, 

Muskegon, 1 Rep. ieee 373, 546, 585, 733. 
Newaygo, 1 Rep.—494, "495, "544, “545, "671. 
Oakland, 1 Rep.—245, "257, "267, 275, 395, 443. 
Oceana, 1 Rep.—398, 406, 711. 

Osceola, 1 Rep.—628. 

Ottawa, 1 ig —30, 112, 318, 421, 458, 639, 652 
Saginaw, 1 Rep.—574 

Sanilac, 1 Rep.—417, 566, 654, 714. 
Shiawassee, 1 Rep. 160, 252. 

St. Clair, 1 ‘Rep.—s04, 528 

St. Joseph, 1 Rep. —22, 76, 178, 215, 266, 303. 
Tuscola, 1 Rep.—513, 548, 582. 

Van Buren, 2 Reps. eal). 32. 86, 60, 158, 159, 
285, 346, 355, 519, 610. 

Washtenaw, 1 Rep. —51, 52, 56, 92. 

Wayne, 1 Rep.—331, 367, 368, 389, 636. 
Wexford, 1 Rep.—725. 

For the purpose of securing repre- 
sentatives to all delinquent Granges, 
we shall add to the list all that may re- 
port up to the last moment practicable, 
and delegates duly elected, who, at the 
Convention, show a receipt for dues 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1898, 
on which is endorsed “Entitled to rep- 
resentation,” should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Convention. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. JENNIE BUELL, Sec. 





FOR NEW AND REORGANIZED 


GRANGES. 





The By-laws of Michigan State 
Grange, Article IV., read as follows: 

See. 3. The selection of voting 
members of State Grange by Subor- 
dinate Granges shall take place on the 
first Tuesday of October of each year, 
by a Convention of Subordinate 
Granges at the County seat of each 
county, unless the place of meeting 
has been elsewhere located by the 
last preceding annual Convention. 





See. 4. At the annual Convention 


to elect Representatives or voting 
members to the State Grange each 
Subordinate Grange, not more than 
two quarters in arrears for dues or 
reports to the State Grange, shall be 
entitled to four Delegates, and 10 
more. Such Delegates shall be chosen 
by ballot by the Subordinate Grangp, 
which may also choose alternate Dele- 
gates. Each Delegate and alternate 
chosen should have credentials from 
his Grange, signed by the Master and 
Secretary thereof, and attested by the 
seal of the Grange. A Delegate can 
have but one vote in the Convention. 

See. 5. Conventions of eight or 
more Granges may, upon the request 
of the majority of the Granges enti- 
tled to representation, divide the coun- 
ty or district into districts of contigu- 
ous Granges, in which case the Repre- 
sentatives of each such District shall 
be elected by the vote of the Delegates 
of the District so made. 

Sec. 6. A County or District Con- 
vention shall have the Delegates cf 
the majority of the Grange entitled to 
representation present, before district- 
ing or an election can take place, Fail- 
ing to have a majority of the Granges 
entitled to representation present, the 
Convention shall, after organization. 
adjourn to a fixed time and place, an.l 
send a notice of such time and place 
to all unrepresented Granges, The 
Delegates present at the adjourned 
meeting of the Convention shall have 
power to elect Representatives to the 
State Grange. 

Sec. 7. Conventions may elect alter 
nate Representatives to the Stare 
Grange, or may empower the Repre- 
sentatives-elect to appoint substitutes 
from among the Masters or Past Mas- 
ters of Subordinate Granges in the 
District from which they were elected. 

See. 8. The President and Secretary 
of each Representative Convention 
shall give each Representative-elect 
credentials certifying his election, to 
be used at the State Grange, and said 
Secretary shall, immediately upon the 
close of the Convention, forward a cer- 
tified statement of the election, with 
name and postoffice of each Represen- 
tative elected, to the Secretary of the 
State Grange. Blank forms of cre- 
dentials and certificates shall be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the State 
Grange on application. 





OUR BOYS AND THEIR NEGLECT. 





Under modern conditions and the 
so-called “new education,” the educa- 
tion of our boys is neglected. The 
new education is distinctively a girl's 
education. The machinery, the plan, 
the curriculum, of the modern norm: 
school are almost exclusively devoted 
to training girls for teachers, clerks, 
musicians, ete. If a boy has a desire 
to learn some manly profession or 
business, such as mining, steam en- 
gineering, agriculture. or surveying, 
he can get little help from the ordin- 
ary public or. normal school, and he 
must become a self-made man and 
learn. these occupations by doing the 
labor in all its details. 

We have in Michigan the Agricul- 
tural College, but how many farmers 
send their boys there? They send their 
girls to the Normal and educate thei 
for teachers, and they keep the boy at 
home to follow the plow, and help pay 
the bills. If the institution I have 
mentioned was patronized as it should 
be by the farmers who are able and 
should encourage their boys to 4o 
there, the average attendance would 
be over two thousand, instead of less 
than half that number. 

This neglect of the education of our 
boys is so marked that business men 
are continually reminded of it, not 
only when they seek to employ compe- 
tent men to take responsible positions. 
but when they visit places of enter- 
tainment. The modern theater is an 
illustration. The popular play is a 
cheap comedy, and elocution has de- 
generated from grand oratory to ei- 
feminate comic acting. We attend 
school entertainments and are delight- 
ed with the exercises by little girls 
who sing and recite, but we notice the 
absence of the boys. Where are they 
with their grand declamations and 
fierce dialogues? We know they 
would be at the front if they were not 
neglected by teachers and parents. 

This neglect of cultivating the voices 
of the boys has been going on so long 
that the natural result is plainly ap- 
parent to any one who observe’ the 
public speakers of to-day in public 
places. The writer had the pleasure 
of listening one day to the reading ef 
manuscripts at the State Teachers’ As- 





sociation, by men in high positions in 
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the school system of Michigan. Some 
of them could not make themselves 
heard across the room, and the best 
speaker of the day was a lady school 
commissioner. ‘The same neglect can 
be seen in the pulpit. Ministers of the 
gospel appear before their congrega- 
tions With awkward gestures and un- 
trained voices. Young men even are 
entering the legal profession, with 
plenty of knowledge in law, but with- 
out an educated power of expression. 
There are exceptions to this general 
tendency of recent times, but these ox- 
ceptions are alinost as rare as angel 
visits. 

*arents, teachers. patrons, let us not 
neglect our boys. Let us insist that 
their proper education shall begiu 
when they are learning to read, Let 
us insist that the teachers in the com- 
mon schools shall be able and willing 
to teach both reading and speaking in 
an efficient manner. Let us go with 
ihem to the Sunday school. Let us en- 
courage them to help in the singins 
and spenking and reciting, on public 
occasions. Is it not worth a little time 
and attention? Think of the future. 
Think of the manifest destiny of this 
great country of ours, and of the kind 
of men that will be needed. Look at 
the American boy as he starts from 
his mother’s cottage for his first day 
at school. The sunlight of hope Is in 
his bright eyes, the bloom of hes ith 
upon his cheek, and the mighty re- 
solve in his heart that he will become 
a man among men. May God bless 
him, and may all who are his teachers 
know and feel their responsibility, and 
not neglect golden opportunities for 
the cutivation of character. 

Newago Co, 


WHAT HAVE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES DONE FOR FARM- 
ERS? 


The following offers so many sug- 

gestive thoughts that we quote it en- 
tire: 
It is with reluctance that I venture 
some notes on this subject, because 
they are likely to be misunderstood 
and perhaps, by some persons, not be- 
lieved to be true or not considered of 
much value. An experience of twenty- 
eight years at M. A. C. and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with eolleges in 
other states has given me good oppor- 
tunities to gain information; my pres- 
ence in various parts of the State at 
large numbers of institutes for twenty- 
two years has brought me in contact 
with all sorts of farmers. M. A. C, is 
the oldest and one of the best agricul- 
tural colleges in the world. I must 
include in my references all agricul- 
tural colleges of this country and 
those of Europe, as it is impossibl> 
to separate the work of one from the 
others. z 

1. Agricultural colleges have caused 
many farmers to think that a good 
education of the right kind is a great 
help to them. This view is certainly 
correct and certainly of great worth. 

2. These colleges have educated a 
small number of young persons who 
have become farmers and would have 
educated very many more, had the 
mass of farmers availed themselves of 
the opportunity. Progress has been 
delayed in many cases by stubborn op- 
position and neglect to seek the truth, 
starting out with the theory that noth- 
ing good could possibly come frem an 
agricultural college. 

3. They have been the means of es- 
tablishing and securing the mainte- 
nance of large numbers of experiment 
stations for the benefit of farmers and 
of sending the results to all who sought 
them. Hundreds of scientific men are 
experimenting, with the idea of bene- 
fiting farmers. 

4. They have furnished workers for 
these stations. 

>. These men have greatly —im- 
proved the quality of agricultural jour- 
hals by acting as editors, contributors 
or Making bulletins for the papers to 
lise, 

6 They have furnished many re- 
ports and edited many books which are 
of great worth to farmers, 

7. They have made organization of 
farmers possible in grange and club 
and helped to make them more effec- 
tual, 

S. By organization farmers have be- 
come leading factors in securing just 
legislation, and there is still much to 
be accomplished in this direction. 

9. They have done more than many 
are aware of to induce other colleges 
and universities to adopt a more prac- 
tical trend in their courses of study 
and mode of instruction. 





10. They have stimulated inquiry 
and self-respect among reading and 
thinking farmers—very important aids 
in making good citizens. 

11. They have been the means of 
disseminating much information gath- 
ered from farmers themselves or 
from other sources. 

12. They have helped to dispel a 
host of superstitious notions costly to 
follow, andturned the light onto many 
unwise precepts handed down from 
their forefathers, teaching them to rea- 
son more nearly correct. 

13. They have opened the eyes of 
educated and reading people to uu- 
merous frauds or swindles as to fruits, 
grains, vegetables, remedies for insects 
and fungi, use and construction of 
lightning rods, adulterations of seeds 
and fertilizers. 

14. They have proved over and 
over again, the great advantage of a 
suitable rotation of crops. 

15. They have shown that, although 
fine crops of wheat are secured by 
summer-fallowing the land, it is done 
at a fearful cost to the fertility of the 
soil. 

16. They have analyzed all sorts of 
feeding stuffs and fertilizers, to in- 
form the farmers of their value when 
properly used. This is of great impor- 
tance for farmers in the older and 
more thickly settled portions of our 
country. 

17. They have given to the farmers 
many ideas of practical importance 
concerning proper combinations of 
food for domestic animals, that they 
nray be fed in the most economical 
manner. Who has not heard of bal- 
anced rations? 

18. They have been the main cause 
of popularizing and proving the great 
economy in making and feeding silage 
and showing how to use it in correct 
proportions with other feed, like clover 
hay and wheat bran. 

19. They have demonstrated the 
folly or shown the loss in feeding cat- 
fle for profit for beef till they were 
three to four years old, or pigs till they 
were fifteen to twenty months old. 

20. They have shown the great su- 
periority of five to twenty-five kinds of 
grasses and clovers for meadows and 
pastures. In the same _ connection 
comes the naming of orchard grass, 
tall oat grass, meadow fescue and 
others of value, as found by numerous 
experiments. 

21. They have tested an enormous 
number of new fruits, vegetables, 
grains, ete., and reported the results. 

22. They have discovered the cause 
of pear blight and the twig blight of 
the apple, and made some suggestions 
as to remedies. 

23. They have given farmers many 
good points as to the cause and pre- 
vention of numerous ailments of do- 
mestic animals. 

24. They have given to farmers the 
Babcock test for milk and numerous 
other improvements to help in the 
dairy. 

25. They have made many experi- 
ments and discovered devices for com- 
bating the codling moth, potato beetle, 
currant worm and other insects; also 
for combating the fungus known as 
apple scab, and other fungi. 

26. * They have shown that no exact 
rules can be given to be implicitly fol- 
lowed by farmers so as to make it un- 
necessary for them to use all the gump- 
tion and judgment they can command. 

27. None know so well as the pro- 
fessors of the college the great num- 
ber of mistakes that have been made 
in the past. and in the nature of 
things, some mistakes must be expect- 
ed in the future. T have never made 
the acquaintance of a college profes- 
sor who made no mistakes. 

28. Many of the farmers of this gen- 
eration are not awake to all the advan- 
tages. to be derived from an agricul- 
tural college. They too often look 
with derision on what would be of 
much use in their work. 

2. As Tread the signs of the times, 
the generation just coming into activ- 
ity will be much readier to avail itself 
of teachings in agricultural colleges, 
and we shall see among farmers such 
an intellectual awakening as this coun- 
try has never witnessed.—Dr. W. J. 
Beal, in M. A, ©, Record. 

Cyrene 
Excursion to Omaha & Kansas City via 
Michigan Central. 


Michigan Central agents west of the De- 
troit River have been authorized to sell 
round trip tfekets to Omaha and Kansas 
City at very low rates. From Detroit to 
Omaha and return $24.50 and Kansas City and 
return $23. Tickets will be sold on several 
dates during September and October. Full 
information can be. secured at Michigan 
Central ticket offices. 





CHARACTER. 





Part of a paper read by A. R. Denise at 
a meeting of Kent County Grange. 

It is to the uplifting and building of 
character, not consciously or directly, 
perhaps, that the world’s best efforts 
are tending, for in the elevation of the 
character of the individual lies the sal- 
vation of the masses. 

Let us glance briefly at some of the 
essentials of character: 

First, will. We all agree that noth- 
ing can be accomplished without it. 
The leaders of the world, those who 
have instituted its reforms and revolu- 
tions, have all been men and women 
of strong will. It is perseverance and 
iron will that we admire in Bonaparte, 
Washington and Cromwell. The pages 
of history teem with such ex- 
amples. Some are endowed with it 
in a greater degree than others. 
But the weakest will may be 
strengthened, the most vacillating 
steadied. It is better to make an effort 
and fail than lose through indecision. 
Association with those of stronger will, 
provided we do not permit them to en- 
tirely control us, is helpful. Care and 
persistency on the part of the individu- 
al are still more helpful. 

The strong will, without the strong 
cool judgment is as a ship without a 
rudder. Many a noble cause has failed 
through lack of judgment. We should 
learn to think correctly and well, from 
-ause to effect. Have opinions. It is 
your privilege, nay, your right. Glad- 
stone tells us that man is the only ant- 
mal endowed with the ability to re- 
serve a judgment. With the exercise 
of this ability will come greater mental 
development, 

But even more essential in our rela- 
tions with the world is sympathy. 
Sympathy is the golden key which un- 
locks many a seemingly impenetrable 
barrier, that lets down the bars in 
many a stony heart. Have sympathy 
for the old; study ways of pleasing 
them and brightening their lives. 

Duty is a solemn thing, surely, but 

not one tithe as solemn as most of us 
try to make it. Certainly God put 
each in his place to do his very best, 
but it does not seem to me we were 
ever meant to be so weighted down by 
personal responsibility, that life should 
not seem a beautiful gift to us. Culti- 
yate cheerfulness; try to infuse some 
pleasure and happiness into the daily 
round for yourself as well as others. 
Shun worry. It saps strength of char- 
acter, it kills more than work. The re- 
mark of the old man who said, “Yes, I 
have had many sorrows and much 
trouble in my life, but most of it never 
happened,” speaks volumes. 

Avoid too much self-examination. 
Undoubtedly it is good to pause and 
find out just where one stands, but the 
habit of too much introspection is a 
pernicious one. It unfits you to deal 
with the world, and leads to self-mis- 
trust and self-consciousness and a host 
of kindred evils. Our place as mem- 
bers of society will be determined by 
our aims, our point of view. Is our 
gaze to be directed inwardly, are we to 
live for self alone, or are we to think 
of others before ourselves? 

It is personal service that is going to 
work the reformation of the world; 
personal service in public affairs, per- 
sonal service in private life, that will 
lead to right government, and the lov- 
ing of one’s brother as one’s self. Un- 
til then these knotty problems of capi- 
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ELECTRIC CORRUGATED BOILER & FEED COOKER. 


Our kettles are made of the Finest Grades 


of Cast 








tal and labor, of municipal affairs will 
be as far from solution as they are to- 
day. 

In the rounding out and ennobling of 
your own character you may help 
many, both by precept and example. 





&@ When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and rapidly. Tultion, Board and 
Room, Six Months Course &85. This can be reduced. 
School reliable. _ Organized 1874. Send for catalogue. 
DODG E'S INSTLVEUTE, Valparaiso, Ene. 


COLUMBIAN WHITE 


Shoots white, remaining so as long as fit 
for use ; robust and vigorous. Nick 
Ohmer, largest new Strawberry; 70 
varieties. Miller’s Red Raspberry, the 
finest. Consult our budded list of peach 
gf trees—over 1,200,(k”) for sale. Catalogue 
free. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md, 























in buying direct from factory. 80 
i days free trial. No agents large 
} profits to pay.No money in advance 
==) $65 Kenwood Machine for....... $22.50 
, No better Machine at any price, 

f $50 Arlington Machine for........ $19.50 
A Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
NS] all attachments free, over 100, n 
: A use. Catalogue and testimonials free 
a Write Se anda freicht offer, 
ge, CASH BUYERS’ UNIO 
58-164 West VanBuren St-, B-317 Chicago, Ils 


Ten Years. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac.- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton; Mich. 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, LIMITED, 


Temperance Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pat- 
rons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Vet- 
erinary Institution in America. All experienced 
teachers. Fee sixty-five dollars per session. Ses- 
sion begins October 12th. Apply to Principal— 
ANDREW SMITH, F.R.C. V.S., Toronto, Canada, 





H . le miles from 
A Fruit and Poultry Farm for Rent. 1:2; tiles from 
ingston County. Write to or eall on J.J. VAN 
LEUVEN, 28 Woodward Terrace, Detroit, Mich. 


can be earned evenings by giv- 
ing Sterecopticon exbibi- 
tions. Little capital needed. 


Fall particulars and 256 page Vagie Lantern catal 
» @ - a zi 0. 
free. McALLISTER, Mtz. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ve 


WANTED AT ONCE—An agent in every 

3 county, or, to right man, will 
give part of astate. Those acquainted with the 
farmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed at once. Ourterms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany, and we invitecomparison. For particulars 
address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Great Drop in Drugs. 


Dear Editor—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and appliance, at lowest wholesale 
prices. Some remedies others sell as high as 
$1.00 to $2.00, our price is25cents. Our special 





Drug Catalogue will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any of your readers who will cut this notice 
out and send tous. Very truly, 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 


Grape Vines i 


_Low prices, Deseriptive list free. Varieties. 
Extra fine stock CURRAN TS, Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL’S BARLY Grape. Quality eztra, 
Warranted true. T. 8. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y. 


AGENTS rom 
OPPORTUNITY 
A Company qualifying under the new stipulated 
Premium laws of Ohio wants 

Good District Managers for Michigan. 


Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 


Spitzer Building. . TOLEDO, OHIO. 


\AMPLE copies of 100 different newspapers and 
\O magazines sent to any address upon receipt of 
10 cents to pay for mailing. Am. Dcheovialion 
Agency, Dept. B, 669 Arch St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





gated Steel Jacket, with steel band around 
Jacket at Both Top and Bottom. Full Length 
Cast Door Frame with Extra Large Door. 
Cast iron flue inside Jacket which causes 
?the heat to be retained and applied to 
whole exterior surface of the kettle before 
passing out. 
furnished when required. 
81zZe8: one, one and one-half and two bar- 
rels, and Listed at Actual Capacity. 


STRONG, DURABLE, PRACTICAL, CHEAP. 


Ask your dealer or write us for prices. 


ELECTRIC OIL STOVE CoO., 


a Day Sure 


Send us your address and we will show you how tomake 3a 
day abs-lute'y sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 
you woik in thelocality where youlive, Send us your addrcss 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for ev-ry day’s work; absolutely sure; 
writeatonce, ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 598, Detroit, Mich, 


To stick Rubber use | i 
nevare'!t Take no Majal $ Rubber Cement 
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Iron, mounted on a heavy Corru- 












Cast iron fixtures for coal 
Made in three 
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HOMER, MICH. 
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For the Michigan Fariier. 

AMERICAN PEARS ABROAD. 

France has usually supplied Enig- 

land with most of her best peat's, but 
last year heavy importations of Ameri- 
can pears created a sensation iii Lon- 
don.- Our pears are far superior to 
anything raised on the cotitinent of 
Europe, and Englishmen . appear to 
appreciate the fact. The English are 
naturally as fond of pears as they are 
of apples, and there is a good prospect 
of sending heavy consignments of 
pears to Englahd every year. Califor- 
nia fruit-growers opened this markét, 
tind demonstrated to tlie country whit 
organized effort could do: But there is 
nO reasoh why one part of the country 
should monopolize this trade. 

According to the best advices ob- 
tuihable the Bartlett pears sell about 
as well aS any variety in England. 
They bring from 5s to 9s per half case. 
Next to them the Seckels are consid- 
ered a luscious and desirable pear, and 
also the Duchess. The fact is the 
same pears that we raise for our own 
markets sell in England. This may be 
due partly to the fact that most of 
these pears will not thrive well in 
England or the continent. Either the 
climate or soil is against their doing 
well. But the English gardeners raise 
some very fine varieties of pears in 
the espalier form), but these” hardly 
ever find thei way into the general 
market. Among these we tind matiy 
varieties, such as the Duchess, Vicar, 
Clairgeau and Easter Beurre. There 
is such a limited space in the English 
gardens for pear trees that the annual 
crop is comparatively small. 

The question of exporting pears to 
England is now receiving the attention 
of Eastern shippers, who anticipate a 
good trade in the near future. The 
copsignments sent over have been in 
refrigerators, but as this is too ex- 
pensive a method some other will have 
to be adopted. It is proposed to wrap 
the choice pears in paper, and to pack 
them in barrels through which the air 
can circulate freely. If this method 
proves a suecess, we nay soon expect 
to see out pear exports Creeping up on 
our already ehormous shipments of ap- 


ples to England. ‘ 
New York. 3. W. CHAMBERS. 








THE SAND PL U UM, 





The Kansas Experiment Station 
sends out a press bulletin regarding 
this fruit, whose native home seems to 
be the sand plains of that State. 
Whether it would succeed in such 
soils farther north we cannot say, but 
presume it could be acclimated if given 
a suitable location and soil, and proper 
care: 

Among the native fruits of Kansas 
there is none more interesting or valu- 
able than the sand plum (Prunus Wat- 
soni). Distributed abundantly over the 
western half of the state, it) borders 
the streams and covers the adjacent 
sand-hills, sometimes extending into 
the elay uplands, but always at a loss 
of vigor in growth and = quality in 
fruit. 

In its natural habit it attains a 
height of from two to eight feet, hav- 
ing usually a tree-like form, though 
often branching and bearing fruit 
from ground to top. Branches hori- 
zontal with a tendency to zigzag and 
tangled growth, and often terminating 
in sharp, spiny points. Twigs slender, 
of cherry red color and abundantly 
supplied with lenticels. Leaves thick, 
glabrous, very finely serrate, serra- 
tions sometimes so pointed as to be 
spiny. In shape leaves are usually 
acutely lanceolate, in length varying 
from one-half to two and one-half 
inches, and in habit conduplicate or 
trough-like when <posed to brilliant 
sunlight, but alr ost flat in dim light. 
Blossoms smal! occurring in dense 
clusters in early spring. Fruit oblong 
to round, yellowssh pink to dark red, 
one-half to one-fourth inches in diam- 
eter, ripening from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. Stem oe-fourth to three- 
fourths inches lodg, slender. Pit small, 
roundish to long slender and pointed. 
The plant propagates most rapidly by 
sprouts from the roots. If a specimen 
is dug from a thicket it will generally 
be observed to have but a single large 
root, eight or ten inches below the sur- 
face, which extends to it and passes 
on, supporting perhaps half a dozen 
other bushes. «= 

The sand plum has varied into 

many types, But it has not produced, 


as we might suppose, differetit: types 
for different localities; it has crowded 
them close together, often i the same 
or adjacent thickets. Neat the Arkan- 
sas River were found as many as six 
perfectly distinct types of a ten-acre 
lot. Profusion of varieties is to be 
noted in every favored location. 

It has been thought that the roots of 
this hardy plum might maké valuable 
stocks for the grafting of domesticated 
varieties, but experiments at .we sta- 
tion tend to prove the reverse. Numet- 
ous varieties were grafted, using 
Prunus Watsoni as the stock. Failure 
in almost every instance was the fre- 
sult. The tender, succulent roots do 
not unite readily with a foreign scioii. 
Even if a utiioh were sécuied, the pro- 
pensity of the stock to sprout would 
at once exert itself, resultiiig soon in 
a dense thicket. The propagation of 
the species is easily accomplished by 
means of root cuttings or seeds, pref- 
erably the latter. 

The following forms are the most 
valuable we have been able to find: 

1. A common type growing in almost 
pure sand, four to ten feet above the 
water level. Bushes in scattering 
thickets, two to four feet high, bratich- 
ing and bearing fruit from the ground 
up. Leaves small, one to two inches 
long, never open to a plane surface, 
thick, shining, finely serrate. Fruit 
three-fourths to one and one-eighth 
inches in diameter, globose. Color, 
bright red clouded over lemon yellow 
ground. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, sweet, somewhat fibrous, and 
adhering firmly to stone. Ripe in 





Southern Kansas the first week in 
July. 

2. A small group of bushes growing 
in a very large thicket on the Arkan- 
sas River. Bushes extremely dwarf- 
ish but tree-like, three to four feet 
high. Branches unusually stout, grow- 
ing laterally more than upright. 
Leaves larger than on common types, 
dark, shining green. Fruit large, one 
inch to one and ofie-fourth inches in 
diameter, rounded of flattetied. Color 
dull red but somewhat hidden by the 
heavy bloom. Flavor excellent. Ripe 
in latter part of July. <A variety sur- 
passing many cultivated sorts. 

3. A small clump of bushes found 
near the variety last described. Bushes 
small, two to three feet high. Foliage 
scant, leaves small. Fruit fine in ap- 
pearance, one inch to one and one- 
fourth inches in diameter, roundish, 
bluish pink color with delicate bloom. 
Skin thin. Flesh juicy, melting, rich. 
Flavor sweet and good. The most de- 
licious sand plum that has yet come 
under our observation and worthy of 
place in any orchard. 

The hardiness of the sand plum in 
its native state, its productiveness, 
and the excellent quality of its fruit 
are among its most promising charac- 
teristics. By cultivation and proper 
breeding, the size, keeping and ship- 
ping qualities of this plum will, it is 
thought, be strengthened, ‘The Experi- 
ment Station has now in operation ex- 
tensive experiments along these lines. 
During the past season a large collec- 
tion of data and of pits for planting 
has been made from the sand plum 
districts of the state. 


THE PRU NE INDU ST RY. 

In a pamphlet on the fruit industry 
recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. W. A. Taylor gives an 
interesting history of the introduction 
of the prune, and the development of 
the prune industry in this country. He 
says that in 1821, 125,300 pounds of 
prunes were imported. The amount 
rapidly increased and, in 1888, 82,914,- 
579 pounds were received. The great- 
est value of this importation of prunes 
was in 1882, when $3,084,304 worth 
were brought in. Over 40 years ago, 
leading men recognized the fact that 
these prunes ought to be produced in 
this country. In 1854, the Patent Office 
imported scions of French prunes and 
‘listributed them in the eastern and 
northern States. At that time it was 
thought that the State of Maine, where 
the curculio was seldom seen, would in 
time supply the’ entire Union with 
dried prunes. This enterprise failed, 
however, but in 1856, scions were sent 
from France to California, and there 
the industry began to thrive. It grew 
slowly, so that, in 1881, the largest 
grower in California rarely put out 
over five or six tons of dried fruit. In 
1896, however, the California product 
was estimated at 55,200,000 pounds. 
and this will be largely increased in 
the near future. Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho are, also, largely engaged 
in prune culture, so that, probably, the 
product of American orchards for next 





year will exceed 100,000,000 pounds of 
dried prunes. The effect of this was 
rapidly seen in the decrease of im- 
ports. In 1891, there were imported 
41,012.571 pounds of prunes, valued at 
$2,139,215; in 1897, these imports had 
shrunk to only 736,978 pounds, valued 
at $74,165. Thus this vast sum of 
money which was formerly sent 
abroad, has been saved to the prune 
growers of America. It is along simi- 
lar lines that the beet-sugar growers 
hope to save millions that are now sent 
abroad for foreign sugar. -They want 
to grow the beets oii American soil and 
produce the sugat here. 





CONCERNING CIDER VINEGAR. 

Cider vinegar of first-class quality is 
not obtainable unless one has good 
cider from which to make it. It is not 
everyone Ww ho realizes the amount of 
experience and skill necessary to the 
production of up-to-date cider, either 
for immediate use, for boiling down or 
for vinegar. Juice squeezed from 
windfalls gathered indiscriminately. 
without regard to the proportion of 
sweet and sour apples or the state of 
maturity, is not cider in the proper 
sense at all, and for that reason will 
not make good vinegar. Of course, 
when apples are scarce it often hap- 
pens that one will have to use what is 
at hand and be thankful with even in- 
ferior fruit; nevertheléss, uider stich 
circumstances as these, much can be 
done to improve the quality of the 
cider. For example, ail the first apples 
that fall should be entirely discarded. 
Not only are they immattire but usual- 
ly wormy and hence fit for nothing ex- 
cept to feed to stock, and sometimes 
not fit for that. 

How, then, should one do? Why. 
gather the fruit as it falls or becomes 
mature and pile it in heaps under the 
trees, putiing down, however, a layer 
of straw or hay. or else spread it over 
the floor of a fruit-house or shed, being 
very careful in so doing to keep the 
sweet and sour. varieties separate. 
Heré allow the apples to lie until they 
have hecome somewhat mellow. This 
process not only deprives them of their 
excessively tart taste, but it changes a 
part of the starch in them to fruit 
sugar. Then before taking the apples 
to the mill they should be picked over, 
for there will be those that have be- 
gun to decay more or less, which will 
need throwing out; furthermore, the 
sweet and sour varieties ought to be 
mixed in such proportions as to have 
the higher flavor of the acid kinds sup- 
plement the “body” of those containing 
a large percentage of saccharine mat- 
ter. 

Cider made from stock of this nature 
will answer fairly well for converting 
into vinegar, and the moment it passes 
from the press into the barrels, these 
should be taken and elevated to the 
second story of a fruit-house or some 
similar place. Then, upon the ap- 
proach of winter, remove one-third the 
contents of each barrel and place it in 
other casks. - Dealt with in this way, 
freezing will do no harm to the bar- 
rels but much good in hastening the 
Vinegar-making process. Hence, when 
spring arrives, and warm weather has 
thawed out the frozen cider, roll the 
barrels around so that their contents 
will be thoroughly agitated. and again 
allow to stand, whereupon by May or 
June every barrel, other conditions be- 
ing equal, will be found to contain ex- 
celient vinegar. Just try it and see, 
Remember, however, never to let the 
vinegar freeze the second winter. 
Once made, keep it ever after in a 
warm place. 

Otsego Co., en =: 





FRED O., SIBLEY. 


KEEP ING. FRU IT JUICES 

The use of unfermented fruit juices, 
such as sweet cider and grape juice. 
is increasing so rapidly and has proven 
so popular, that suggestions regarding 
the best methods of keeping them are 
of general interest. Here are some 
ideas on the subject from a recent 
farmers’ bulletin: 

Fermentation is due~to the pres- 
ence of micro-organisms in the juice of 
cider, and may be prevented by steril- 
izing the latter, as well as the vessels 
used in connection with the bottling of 
the product. Heating is the simplest, 
safest, and most effective means of 
sterilizing, but great care is necessary 
in order to so control the temperature 
as to secure thorough sterilization 
without injuring the flavor of the prod- 
uct. A report of the Canada Experi- 
mental Farms gives an account of a 
series of experiments on the best 
means of sterilizing grape juice. The 
conclusion, which probably applies to 





sweet cider as well as to grape juice, 








was that “the natural flavor of grape 
juice may be preserved intact by rais- 
ing the temperature of the juice grad- 
ually to 170 degrees I’., keeping it at 
this point ten minutes and then quick- 
ly bottling it, taking care to use abso- 
lutely air-tight and thoroughly steril- 
ized vessels. These vessels should be 
taken from a tank or kettle of boiling 
water, immediately filled and corked 
or covered with the least possible de- 
lay.” 

The use of ihe antiseptics such as 
salicylic acid, is considered unwise. 
They are unnecessary, and unless used 
With great caution may be injurious to 
health. 





FOR A UNIFORM BARREL, 

The following circular has been sent 
out by the National Apple Shippers’ 
Association, and which has been large- 
ly signed by shippers and buyers all 
over the United States. 

“A large crop of apples is expected 
this season, To realize a fair price we 
will necessarily export a large amount. 
— as we shall have to compete with 

Canada, we must have good cooperage 
and a standard barrel. The National 
Apple Shippers’ Agsociation and the 
National League of Commission Mer- 
chants have already adopted the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Head 17% inches: 
stave 28% inches between crozins: 
bulge not less than 64 inches outside 
circumference. The above are the 
measurements of the Minneapolis flour 
barrel, 

“Believing it for the interest of the 
buyer, shippet’ and grower to bring 
about this much-needed reform, we. 
the undersigned buyers and shippers. 
agree that we will not purchase apples 
packed in barrels that hold less than 
the above.” 
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quire weelth. 
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EH FORDTRAN 


THOMASTON 
DE WITT CO. TEXAS 


description 
and 
details 
free, 


For the best in the nursery line, both in 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS 


and at prices to suit the times, consult 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 10, Painesville, Ohio. 


_ Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues free _ 


RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK COMES 
FROM A RELIABLE NURSERY. 


THE MONROE NURSERY, 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS, Monroe, Mich., 
Is the Oldest, Largest and Best in Michigan. 


Agents Wanted. - Catalogues free. 


Fruit Trees. 


Choice well grown, well rooted, straight, 
mammoth stock of leading varieties 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, PEACH. 


Large List of Michigan Money Makers. 
Send for beautiful catalogue free. 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, 
913 Acres. Benton Harbor, I Mich. 
Dear Editor—Wwe: want a few men in every 
state to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War 
Views in halls, schoolhouses and churches, 
and good men without experience make $5.00 
to $12.00 per day. Only afew dollars capital 
is necessary to start and we furnish every- 
thing. If you know ofa few such men, or will 
make mention of it in your paper, those who 
write us will receive full particulars by 
return mail. Very truly, 
Sears, Roebuck x Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 








A MICHIGAN MAP 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
scribers for the balance of the year 
at 15 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued. 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
cents. Address 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Che wirp. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 
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THE FARMER’S COW. 

The past decade has been one of 
specialties among a certain class of 
farmers in many portions of this coun- 
try. We have personally visited many 
farms in Michigan during the last five 
years, abd know this to he true, not 
only in so far as our own personal ob- 
servation goes, but from the observa- 


tioh of others, and especially from 
statistical reports. , 

On certain farms we find horse 
breeding, sheep raising, swine, poul- 
try, or some other special kind of 


live stock made the chief care and ob- 
ject of the farmer’s exertions, and all 
other work and results on the farm 
are made secondary to whatever spe- 
cialty that farmer chocses to devote 
his best energies. Not only some one 
kind of live stock is usually selected, 
but a particular breed as well. This 
is the proper thing to do, generally 
speaking, for few men can successful- 
ly handle several breeds upon the same 
farm, and under one management. 

We do not intend to refer to the 
many specialties which may be and are 
taken up so successfully by farmers 
in the various lines of agriculture, 
horticulture, ete., but wish to eall at- 
tention to Prof. Shaw’s article on 
“The Dual-Purpose Cow,” given in a 
recent issue of the Breeder's Gazette. 

Personally, this article very largely 
ugrees with our own ideas upon the 
subject. We have long believed that 
the dairyman who made a specialty 
of butter-making, should keep one of 
those breeds which, under proper care 
and feed, would put practically all the 
feed into the pail in the form of rich 
milk. We now believe, after consid- 
erable personal experience, and still 
more observation, that a dual-purpose 
cow, so-called, may furnish as a fairly 
persistent milker, a generous quantity 
of milk of good quality that should be 
very satisfactory to the generat 
tfarmer-dairyman. 

We are not speaking from the stand- 
point of the dairyman, who, as a spe- 
cialist, should keep Jerseys or Guern- 
seys, but as a farmer-dairyman, and 
this may or may not include the 
writer. But a small per cent of the 
readers of The Farmer are dairy spe- 
cialists, and thus what we are saying 
herewith is intended for the great ma- 
jority of our readers who are not spe- 
cialists. 

It has always been true that when 

any one specialty proves profitable to 
a certain few, many others are quick 
to “follow suit.” This “following 
suit’ many times proves more or less 
unprofitable to the majority of the fol- 
lowers. Such ventures often reiterate 
the danger of putting one’s eggs all 
in one basket, 
The great majority of our brother 
farmers who read The Farmer are 
keeping from two to a dozen cows. 
Many of them make a specialty of 
butter-making, but only as one of the 
“side lines” of their farming opera- 
tions. For nearly all these farmer- 
dairymen we personally believe the 
dual-purpose cow best qualified for 
satisfactory results, under the condi- 
tions above enumerated. 

As we have repeatedly stated in 
these columns, the two best cows in 
our dairy herd have been grade Short- 
horns of a so-called dairy type. Both 
made as much butter as any two of 
the best Jersey grades and this for 
four successive years. Were we to 
continue our dairy business on a much 
larger seale, and keep up the butter- 
making, we should prefer Jerseys or 
Guernseys as a breed. But there 
would need to be a continual weeding 
out process, and breeding up from the 
best cows. The same course should 
be followed with dairy Shorthorns. 

There is no doubt, in our mind, that 
the dual-purpose cow is especially 
adapted to the requirements of the 
general farmer, who does not make the 
manufacture of butter or sale of cream 
a leading specialty on his farm 
Even then we admit the force of Prof. 
Shaw’s argument. 

FODDER CORN. 

We have had showers at intervals of 
nu few days, so that in the neighbor- 
hood of our farm the drouth has not 
been serious. The Stowell’s Evergreen 
sweet corn was not planted so early 





as usual last spring, but has made a 
rapid growth. 

We do not begin to feed this green 
fodder until it commences to tassel. 
It contains very little nutriment and 
we prefer to wait a little longer before 
commencing. in order to secure good 
results. It was twelve days later than 
we have drilled in fodder during the 
last four seasons, and we shall make 
an effort to drill) in next season as soon 
as all danger from frost is over. It 


-pays to do this, and we made a_mis- 


take in not practicing what we have 
preached along this line. 





THE DUAL-PURPOSE COW. 


During recept years arguments have 
been piling up against this cow. She 
has been charged with being a bill of 
expense, with eating her own head off, 
with being a profitless creature, and 
in fact with being so destitute of good 
qualities as to be unfit te live. Those 
charges have all come from one source, 
that is to say from men who were 
spevialists in the line of dairying. 
During all the last decade they have 
been piling up higner and higher, ill 
now it would seem as though ihe cup 
of the iniquity was ful! and ready for 
being upset so compictely that all its 
contents would be lost. These charges 
have been herailed abroad in a most 
propitious time to effect the end 
sought. They were palmed off upon 
the farmer when ke was in. straits. 
Nearly all kinds of agricultural prod- 
ucts were declining, and especially 
beef, while dairy prodacts of the im- 
proved class were selling driskly. The 
furmer Was ready to seize any bait 
that promised him food, snd = was 
therefore easily dragged to land on the 
hook of the special-purpose dairyniwn. 
In this fact we have the explanation 
of the rapid aeceptance of the wretch- 
ed fallacy tuat the “armer could not 
afford to keep tie dual-purpose cow. 

Many times have I thought that the 
defenders of the dual-purpose cow 
should have shown a more resolute 
front, that they should have fought 
every inch of ground, and that their 
watchword should have been “no 
quarter” wherever they found the foe. 
But it is better sometimes to lie in 
prudent seclusion than to throw a life 
away, and it is also better sometimes 
to save argument for a propitious time 
than to use it to no purpose. That 
propitious time is now; hence this 
bugle call to all the lovers of the dual- 
purpose cow to rally to the conflict, 
which must not end until the invaders 
are quite driven off dual-purpose soil. 
Out on Puget Sound they set traps for 
salmon in the sea. For days the sal- 
mon work along a wall of wire netting 
until they are cornered in the trap. 
Sometimes the traps get so filled with 
fishes when the tide comes in that 
they are left piled on top of each other 
high and dry when the tide goes out, 
insomuch that they smother by means 
of their own weight. Are not those 
dead fishes a symbol of the fate that 
is awaiting all the charges brought by 
specialists against the dual-purpose 
cow? While the tide was coming in. 
that is to say while dairy products 
were dear and meat produe ts cheap, 
those charges were piling higher. Now 
that the tide is going out the great 
mass will smother under its own 
weight. Nor is it altogether to be re- 
gretted that the farmers have been 
pinched a bit. The lesson may prove 
a salutary one to them and to their 
children and to generetions yet un- 
born. 

Among the many charges brought 
against the dual-purpose cow two are 
very prominent, and these are all that 
ean be considered here. One is, that 
since this is an age of specialization 
the cow should be treated accordingly; 
and the second is, that she is much 
less profitable than the special-purpose 
dairy cow. If either charge were true 
tt would be a sufficient reason for wip- 
ing her out of existence. I claim that 
neither is true. With live stock it is 
not true that this is an age of special- 
ization. In the line of horses we have 
the special draft horse as of yore. We 
have the special standard-bred. The 
first is wanted to draw heavy loads. 
The second is wanted for driving. But 
as in the days gone by we have the 
general-purpose horse, and we always 
will have him. His place is on the 
farm where the small farmer cannot 
afford to keep more than one span, 
His duties are to draw the plow, to 
take the bulky products of the farm 
to market and all the family to the 
chureh and town at a quicker pace, as 
occasion may require, The name of 





this horse is legion, and so it will re- 
main. In the line of sheep the ery for 
a dual-purpose sheep is abroad 
throughout the land. It has gone up 
from every State in the Union. Even 
the breeders of Merinos have heard it 
and they are trying to improve the 
mutton form of their sheep. Like a 
resistless wave it $s sweeping the 
country from ocean to ocean, ‘The 
same is true of the pig. The old one- 
purpose lard hog is doomed. No doubt 
he will die hard in this corn-growing 
country. He may perhaps run and 
squeal long after he is stuck before he 
topples over, but die he must, for the 
people of to-day are clamoring for side 
meat and liam, and this means that we 
must have hogs that can produce such 
meat, and that they must of necessity 
be good breeders, for these two things 
go together. And is not the favorite 
fowl to-day the fowl that will lay 
many eggs when alive and that is ex- 
cellent for the table when dead, that is 
to-day a dual-purpose fowl? And yet 
men have the effrontery to claim that 
there should be no place for the dual- 
purpose cow. 

Nor is it true that it is an age of 
specialization in farming. Men who 
will shout themselves hoarse while try- 
ing to ding it into the ears of the farm- 
er that he should have a special-pur- 
pose cow will tell him with the next 
breath that he ought to diversify his 
farming. Everybody is urging the 
farmer to diversify, and rightly so, but 
if diversity is good in its essence why 
is it not good in the material used in 
bringing it about? Let a student come 
to an agricultural college to take a full 
course and how much of specialization 
is allowed him in his choice of studies? 
He must take all the studies in the 
course, How tnuch of specialization 
is allowed in the choice of studies in 
the common school? The student at 
the agricultural college of to-day is re- 
quired to take blacksmithing. carpen- 
tering. eugineering, butchering and 
kindred branches. Why does he not 
leave these to the specialists in the 
various lines named? 
power machinery as never before. There 
never was a time when the equipment 
of the farmer for his work called for 
so much diversity in study. And 
while he is thus being broadened those 
men would fain have us believe that 
his cow must be narrowed. 

The specialists in dairy lines have 
done a great work. They have made 
a wonderful improvement in the char- 
acter of dairy products and in the 
main in the type of the special dairy 
cow. So far the country is richer by 
millions because of their efforts. No 
one is more ready to accord them their 
due in this respect than the writer, 
but they have not demonstrated that 
their cow is more profitable than the 
dual-purpose cow. They have demon- 

trated that some dairy cows can 
make phenomenal records. but they 
have not demonstrated that some dual- 
purpose cows cannot do likewise. They 
have told us what some cows can do 
under abnormal pressure, but they 
have not shown us that the average 
of milk yield in their special cows is 
higher than the average of milk yield 
in dual-purpose cows. ‘They have told 
Us about phenomenal yields in special 
cows, but they have not said a word 
about the wreckage that has gone on 
while obtaining those yields. They 
have given the results from cows that 
survived the ordeal, but have said 
nothing about the cows that died while 
subject to it. No story is complete 
that has only been half told. Should 
the advocates of specialism demon- 
strate that the special dairy cow. is 
more profitable in the dairy than the 
dual-purpose cow what have they 
proved? They have only proved what 
in the judgment of the writer every 
believer in the dual-purpose cow will 
concede. But that is only one part of 
the story. It speaks only about the 
product in milk, but says nothing 
about the progeny or the meat product 
from the same. 

To decide this question a series of 
experiments would have to be conduct- 





He has to study | 





ed with dairy cows and also with dual- 
purpose cows which would cover many 
years. These experiments should take 
into account the daity and meat ptdd- 
uct obtained from the cows and from 
their progeny for a number of genera- 
tions, and also of the food fed to theti. 
And when all this labor had been tii- 
dergone the results would not be con- 
clusive, for they would be greatly af- 
fected by the pulse of the market 
while the experiments were being col- 
ducted. If the pendulum of high 
prices swung toward meat the results 
would be too favorable for the dual- 
purpose cow. If it swung toward 
dairy products it would be unduly fa- 
vorable to the special dairy cow. From 
‘what has been said the complex chur- 
acter and hugeness of the experiment 
will be apparent. But not until some- 
thing of that kind is done and not ui- 
til it has been shown that the aill- 
arount production of the special dairy 
cow and her progeny is greater thal 
the all-round production of the dual- 
purpose cow and her progeny have the 
advocates of the special dairy tow 
the right to cast a single stone. | 

University of Minnesota. THOMAS SHAW. 
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Judge Frazer, of the Wayne Circuit 
Court, last week granted the applica- 
tion of a number of wholesale dealers 
of this city for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the American Express Com- 
pany to pay fer the war revenue 
stamps which the law requires to be 
attached to express matter. We pre- 
sume the express company will bring 
the question into a higher court for 
final adjudication, but we think it will 
finally have to bear its share of the 
war tax. The scheme to shift the pay- 
ment of this tax upon its patrons, in 
defiance of the law, was a piece of 
sharp practice which deserved to be 
knocked out. 

In a series of tables just issued by 
the United States Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics as a part of the July’s sum- 
mary of commerce and finance, is a 
statement regarding the amount of 
money in circulation per capita in the 
United States at various periods. In 
1800 the amount is given as $4.99: in 
$6.69; in 1840, $10.91; in 1850, $12.05; 
in 1860, $13.85; in 1865, $20.57; in 1870, 
$17.50; in 1880, $19.41; in 1890, $22.82; 
garding gold prodiction and coinage 
in the United States and in the world 
and in 1IS80S, $24.74. The statement re- 
shows that the mines of the United 
States produced more gold in the year 
ISVT than im any preceding year, ex- 
cept those of the great gold develop- 
ments of Californin—1852-3-4. The gold 
production of the United ‘States in 
S97 is given at $57,363,000, while that 
of 1852 was $60,000,000, that of 1853 
$65,000,000, and that of 1854 $60,- 
003,000. Colorado is shown to have 
taken in 1897 first place in the rank of 
zold-producing States, her production 
in that year being $19,104,200, against 
$14,618,300 by California, while prior 


to that time, California had constantly 
stood at the head of the coiumn of 
gold-producing States. The coinage of 
gold by the United States mints in 1897 
Was $64,634,865, which is nearly 50 per 
cent creater than the average annual 
coinage since 1870. 








FREE TEXT BOOKS. 





We publish in another column a very 
bright letter from a correspondent on 
this question. It is worth while read- 
ing because it epitomizes the objec- 
tions generally urged by the opponents 
of free text books, and the best and 
only arguments which can be made 
against the proposition. Let us con- 
sider them candidly, and see if these 
arguments are sound and convincing. 
The first one is that there are already 
too many advantages offered children 
to acquire a free education, and that 
therefore it would be unwise to add 
free text books to the number. Would 
not that argument apply equally well 
to any of the other free offerings, 
from school houses to maps or teach- 
ers? If it is right to supply one, then 
all should be furnished. If this is not 
done then each community can draw 
the line at any point it pleases, and 
practically put an end to free schools 
in any locality by refusing to supply 
needed accessories, 

The statements regarding the enor- 
mous expense of school houses and 
teachers must be taken with a grain 
of allowance, when the teachers in 
rural schools receive from $30 to $40 
per month, and are frequently hired 
because they are the cheapest that can 
be secured. We believe that this is a 
very serious handicap to the value of 
rural schools, as frequently the teach- 
ers hired are quite incapable. But the 
question of cost is not the prime one 
so far as schools and educational ad- 
vantages are concerned. The future 
of the country, when 1t comes under 





the control of the children educated in 


| these schools, should be the first con- 


sideration in every instance. 

As to the present method of supply- 
ing indigent children with text books 
at the instance of district boards, we 
are totally opposed to it, and for what 
we deem good and sufficient reasons: 
It at once establishes classes in the 
schools, and the books doled out as 
charity carry the taint of pauperism 
to every child who is compelled to ac- 
cept them. We know this to be true, 
and that it is a curse rather than a 
benefit to these children. It is also 
wrong in principle, and leads more 
fortunate children to despise those who 
have to appear at the schools as de- 
pendents upon the charity of the dis- 
trict board. We object to a child be- 
ing branded as a pauper before it is 
able by its own exertions to escape 
from the class in which such a system 
puts it. Children in a school room 
should stand upon a perfect equality. 
There should be no special privileges, 
no classes. It is a degrading proposi- 
tion, and entirely contrary to the genius 
of American citizenship. Education 
should be so free that not a child 
should be asked to become an object of 
charity to secure it, or to lower itself 
in the eyes of other children with 
whom it is brought into contact at the 
schools. 

Now, a word about who are taxpay- 
ers. We know it is usual to accept 
the theory that only those pay taxes 
whose names are on the tax roll. But 
it is an established fact in economics 
that ev@ry person who purchases the 
products of others, pays a proportion 
of the community’s tax in the price of 
the articles purchased. Taxes are al- 
ways figured as part of the running 
expenses of a business, and go to in- 
crease the cost of its product to the 
purehaser. Every consumer, therefore, 
is a taxpayer, and no matter how little 








he may buy, that little must pay its 
moiety of the taxes collected in the 
community in which he lives. He can 
no more escape being taxed than can 
the owner of a farm, a factory, or a 
business, whose possessions must come 
under the eye of the assessor. The 
man who rents a house or a farm, pays 
so much more because it is taxed, al- 
though his name may never appear 
upon the tax roll. 

The truancy question is one entirely 
outside of the one under discussion. 
With the views enunciated by our cor- 
respondent we generally agree, but if 
ever we felt like being a truant it 
would ‘be from a school in which we 
were obliged to become a pauper be- 
cause of charity in the shape of text 
books given out by a district board. If 
we had to run away from school to 
escape it, we should not hesitate a 
moment, any more than did Oliver 
Twist in his efforts to escape from the 
degrading charity of an English poor- 
house. These are our reasons for 
favoring free text books in the com- 
mon schools, as well as everything else 
necessary for the pupils who are de- 
pending upon them for the foundation 
of an education. 





REDUCING THE ARMY. 





So far about one-half the volunteers 
enlisted for the late war have been 
ordered home to be mustered out, The 
wur department now declares that it 
has gcne as far in this direction as 
possible, having due regard to safety, 
and the burdens which new territory 
and the unsettled conditions surround- 
ing it have placed upon the army. This 
was to be expected. The war has 
forced this government into a posi- 
tion where a large increase in its army 
and navy is a positive necessity. We 
have gone too far to retreat, and it is 
very doubtful if a majority of the peo- 
ple of the Union would be satisfied, or 
accept, any policy which looks like an 
attempt to escape the responsibilities 
which the fortunes of war have placed 
upon us. Kven those who are op- 
posed to the policy of expansion must 
admit that, at the moment, public sen- 
timent is against them. Such being 
the case, the decision of the govern- 
ment to releaseno more men from serv- 
ice at present seems only good sense. 
It must be prepared for emergencies, 
not only at home, but in the foreign 
territories in which it must maintain 
law and order. 

With this understood, the demand 
from the regiments of volunteers still 
in the service, while quite natural, 
could only be granted at the risk of 
being unprepared if an emergency 
arose. The situation has been greatly 
complicated, and the regiments render- 
ed dissatisfied, by the interference of 
the governors of some of the States, 
who, for the purpose of rendering 
themseives popular with the soldiers, 
are using their influence to coerce the 
war department into ordering the dis- 
charge of this or that regiment with- 
out reference to the future or the re- 
quirements of the present. All the 
regiments which participated in the 
Cuban campaign have been sent home 
to be mustered out. A number of 
others which have not seen any service 
except in camp, have also been or- 
dered discharged, ard a number of 
those remaining are demanding their 
discharge also. 

The government is therefore con- 
fronted with this problem: The regu- 
lar army canuot be increased except 
by act of Congress. It is doubtful if 
a law increasing it beyond 100,000 men 
could be passed, and were it, if it could 
be, it would be fully six months 
before it could become a law and the 
additional number of recruits secured. 
How, then, can the demands of the 





volunteers be acceded to? There must 


be large bodies of troops maintained in 
the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico. 
There is only about 50,000 regular 
troops available, and nearly that many 
will be required in Cuba, and as many 
more in the Philippines. . 

The volunteers claim they enlisted 
to fight, not to do garrison duty, and 
now that the fighting is over, and their 
business is suffering during their ab- 
sence, they should be sent home. To 
our mind the necessity for their re- 
maining in the service is just as great 
to-day as it was while hostilities were 
in progress. If they do not, it simply 
means a great increase of the regular 
army, and more dependence placed 
upon it in the future rather than upon 
volunteers, as has been the past policy 
of the government. To this we are 
opposed. We would like to see the 
regular army increased so that it 
would be large enough to supply all 
garrisons required in the new terri- 
tories, and give a small nucleus for an 
army at home. Beyond that, in case 
of emergency, we want to see the army 
composed of volunteers, representing 
each State. To do this efficiently the 
militia in the various States should be 
re-modelled entirely. The number 
need not be increased, in fact it could 
be decreased, but every man should be 
in sound and vigorous health, well 
armed and drilled, and ready to march 
whenever called upon, whether by the 
State or national government. The or- 
ganizations should go into the field 
precisely as they are formed, and every 
individual be able to stand the sever- 
est physical examination. 

Meanwhile we counsel the troops 
from this State yet in the service to 
await patiently the time when the 
government, no longer needing their 
services, will grant them honorable 
discharges. It is certain the govern- 
ment will not want to keep them one 
day longer than their services are 
deemed a positive necessity. To re- 
pine because they have no fighting to 
do is good evidence that they have not 
yet been tried in battle. They can 
take the word of one who has had 
experience that it will be well for 
them if they never are. Garrison duty 
may be dull and monotonous, but it is 
much preferable to the hardships, 
dangers and excitement of the battle- 
field. 





THE POTATO CROP. 


C. C. W., of Trufant, Montcalm Co., 
asks for information regarding the 
yield and future prospec's of potatoes. 
As our correspondent lives in one of 
the big potato districts of the State, 
the question is an im-ortant one to 
him, as it will be to a good many 
other farmers scattered over Michigan. 
So far as we can learn, the prospects 
in this State forthe mai: crop are rath- 
er better than a year azo. The severe 
drouth experienced in August gave 
the crop a set-back from which the 
early crop did not recover. There is 
no doubt, however, but that the rains 
‘ale in time to help the late crop ma- 
terially. The opinion is quite general 
among growers that the crop will just 
about equal the yield of last season in 
this State, with the quality better. The 
late frosts did some damage on heavy 
and mucky soils. 

In other States, as a rule, the yield 
will be better than last year, if pres- 
ent prospects are maintained. Last 
year, however, the crop was a light 
one, and we do not believe the present 
one will be much larger—probably 5 
to 10 per cent. Figuring on a general 
yield for all the States of 5 per cent 
more than last year will, we think. 
prove very close to the facts when 
they are finally ascertained. 

With an increase of 5 per cent in the 
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crop, over last year, under normal 
conditions prices should rule about the 
same. But conditions are not the 
same as a year ago. Then we had 
dear breadstuffs, now they are cheap. 
The wheat and rye crops are unusual- 
ly heavy, and it is questionable if pres- 
ent prices can be maintained during 
the crop year. Cheapness in bread- 
stuffs and high prices for potatoes 
mean the substitution, by many, of the 
cheaper for the dearer article. There 
is always a decreased consumption of 
potatoes after they reach a price of 40 
eents per bushel, provided breadstuffs 
are relatively cheaper. This is surely 
going to affect the price of potatoes 
the coming year. It is not likely. 
therefore, that potatoes will sell as 
high the coming year as last, taking 
the year through. We understand as 
high as 45 cents per bushel is offered 
for the best potatoes in Montcalm and 
Mecosta counties. This we consider a 
good price when everything is taken 
into consideration, and likely to be os 
good as can be obtained later in the 
fall. Still, 50 cents may be reached, 
and at that price we should sell freely. 
There is a good profit in potatoes at 
that price, and if the buyer does mak» 
something cn them it must be remem- 
bered he is taking a good deal of risk, 
and the attending expenses are heavy. 
We think 45 cents in the fall as good 
as 60 cents in the spring when the cost 
of extra handling, losses in keeping, 
the risk of holding for a better mar- 
ket, and the use of the money for six 
months are all taken into account, and 
the man who wanted them at that 
price would surely get them if we had 
them for sale. 





THE FIRST EXPHRIENCE. 

The state of New York has a “good 
roads” commission, and the improve- 
ment of the roads of the state is un- 
der its jurisdiction. During the pend- 
ing of the bill in the legislature chang- 
ing the road-making pclicy of the 
state by taking it out the hands of the 
people and placing it in those of a 
commission, the New York Farmer 
strongly opposed the proposition. The 
first contract under the new law has 
just been given out, and our contem- 
porary has this to say about it: 

“Reference to our Albany letter 
shows the beginning of the road work 
under the new road law and it fitly il- 
lustrates the wisdom of The Farmer’s 
condemnation of the law. Two miles 
of road are to be built on the Troy and 
Schenectady road. Proposals for the 
work were advertised for; two bids 


only were made. One party asked 
$14,590, the other $13,428. The con- 


tract was given to the first firm, the 
highest bidder, on account of the qual- 
ity of the stone the lowest bidder pro- 
posed to use, at least that is the ex- 
planation offered for the apparently 
queer transaction. Perhaps the fact 
that the highest bidder is an Albany 
concern while the lowest bidder comes 
from Sandy Hill may have had some 
influence in the matter. 

“During the discussion of the law in 
the legislature, its friends there and its 
Wild advocates elsewhere ferociously 
denied the statements of the opponents 
of the measure that the roads would 
be very expensive—that macadam 
roads could not be built for less than 
$5,000 per mile. We have in this, the 
first under the new law, an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the assertions of 
the opposers of the law and the falsity 
of the unfounded claims of its friends. 
The claim was repeatedly made by 
them that such roads could be built 
for from $1,500 to $2,000 per mile. They 
will cost in this case $7,295 per mile 
and it is quite among the possibilities 
that the work, even then, will be none 


of the best. The law should be re- 
pealed.” 
We find in the awarding of the 


above contract a complete justification 
of our course in opposing such legisla- 
tion in Michigan, Such jobs as the 
ohe mentioned above will be common 
in New York so long as the present 
law is in force, and the farmers will 





have no voice in the matter although 
they will have to foot the bills. Here 
are two miles of road, and they are to 
cost over $7,000 per mile in a state 
where suitable stone is easily acces- 
sibie. A farmer with a farm of 160 
acres would be called on to pay one- 
fourth this amount, and get in return 
half a mile of road extending along 
one side of his farm. There would be 
no surer method of compelling farm- 
ers to mortgage their farms than the 
passage of such a law. Who would it 
help? The farmer would get some re- 
turn, but not much, from having a 
good road to drive over, provided that 
it ran to his railway station. But if 
it ran in the opposite direction, to 
some large city ten or twenty miles 
distant, the gain would be very little 
in comparison with the expenditure. 
The bicycle manufacturer would be 
helped, and reap the largest benefit. 
If the system was extended over the 
denser settled portions of this State. 
it would entail an indebtedness much 
greater than required to build trolley 
lines equal in extent, and which would 
be of ten times as much benefit to the 
farming community. The only safety 
from such wild schemes is for the 
farmers to keep the power of improy- 
ing their highways in their own hands, 
They will then get just what they pay 
for, and can improve them to any ex- 
tent justified by their financial abil- 
ity and business requirements. 





The authorities of the Agricultural 
College’ are congratulating themselves 
regarding the continued prosperity at 
that institution. During the first week 
of the present term, or up to last Mon- 
day evening, 407 students in the regu- 
lar courses had entered, of whom 203 
were new students. Last year the 
class was phenomenally large, and yet 
at the same date but 338 had entered, 
of whom 193 were new students. 
Forty-four of the new students this 
year are ladies, and the remainder are 
about evenly divided between the agri- 
cultural and mechanical courses. 





The German press, whick has been 
so bitter toward anything American, 
in connection with the Spanish war, 
seems to be gradually changing its 
tone, and actually says something 
good about us now and then. For in- 
stance, here is an extract from a re- 


cent editorial article in the Frank- 
fuerter Zeitung: 
“What would have happened if 


Spain had triumphed in this war? Na- 
tional darkness, narrowness and cor- 
ruption would have prevailed, and 
everywhere the advocates of political 
and clerical absolutism, which the 
Spanish governmental system breeds 
and fosters, would have gained new 
and important strength. The victory 
of the United States is a triumph for 
progress and a gain for mankind.” 

Just so. We have been declaring 
that fact, but the German editors took 
a long time to find it out, and mean- 
while filled-their journals with abuse 
of everything American, from dried 
fruits to its army and navy. 





CG. S. Bliss, of Saginaw, successor to 
C. S. Bliss & Co., who is a veteran in 
the lumber business, has recently built 
a planing mill in connection with his 
saw-mill, and will hereafter manufac- 
ture lumber on orders into any desired 
form, and sell the product direct to the 
consumer, either farmer or contractor. 
As he has a complete lumbering outfit 
and owns several million feet of tim- 
ber, he is in a position to not only fill 
any order for either dressed or m- 
dressed lumber, but to do so at rates 
much below those ruling in local mar- 
kets. This is an important fact for 
farmers to bear in mind when consid- 
ering the question of purchasing lum- 
ber for projected buildings. Mr. Bliss 
is reliable in every way, and entirely 
worthy of confidence. He also has 
some thousagds of acres of farming 
lands which he is selling on long time 
and easy payments, and to those who 
are looking for cheap farm lands in 
Michigan we make the suggestion that 
they write Mr, Bliss for particulars, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 





The farmer cannot understand why 
the free text book scheme should fail 
of popular endorsement. As _ every- 
thing else is on the free list books 
should also be free. Perhaps one rea- 
son for its failure is due to the fact 
that we now have sufficient law on 
this point to amply provide all needy 
and indigent children under the direz- 
tion of district boards, who are in the 
best possible position to know who are 
entitled to its benefits. If the object 
of legislation is to bring the very poor 
under instruction, then it would ap- 
pear that the end might be fully xt- 
tained as the case now stands. 

This is one reason; but there are 
others. There is an impression float- 
ing around that this free business is 
being overdone. School houses at 
great cost are provided free—that is to 
those who pay no taxes; teachers are 
maintained at enormous expense free 
to the same class of people; school 
house furniture and appendages,— 
everything mentioned by ye editor, to- 
gether with all and singular the here- 
ditaments, and appurtenances there- 
unto appertaining; to which might also 
be added the paraphernalia and flum- 
mery of the kindergarten, and we have 
an array of free benefactions appall- 
ing to those whe foot the bill. But 
why stop at free text books? Children 
cannot attend school without cloth- 
ing. therefore make clothes free; then 
as a pupil is in no condition to imbibe 
large doses of information on an eni- 
ty stomach, let us see that his little 
tin dinner pail is well filled with 
chuck. Then if those who have to put 
up the wherewith should protest, we 
can say “Go to, now, you don’t seem 
to understand our system of education 
a little bit.” 

It strikes us that what is needed is 
not free books, for we already have 
that for the really needy; but a square 
flat-footed enforcement of our truancy 
laws, an enforcement that will take 
the urchins out of the street and turn 
their footsteps toward the “halls of 
learning,” where the smirch and 
grime of ignorance can be sandpapered 
off, and they be fitted for something 
better than the workhouse or the pen- 
itentiary. As “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” the time of enforced 
attendance might be extended with 
profit to those who are evading this 
one great duty of preparing them- 
selves for useful citizenship. 

But the subject enlarges, and 
there are other reasons for the failure 
of the scheme upon which space for- 
bids further comments. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. L. H. BENTLEY. 





Perfect Satisfaction, 


Enclosed find $18 for Michigan Farmer 
sewing machine. A number of your ma- 
chines are in use in this locality and give 
perfect satisfaction. My machine being 
perfect, will send one to my sister. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. HOISINGTON. 

Byron, Mich. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 

Dow Elwood, founder and president 
of the Wayne County Savings Bank, 
one of the heaviest and strongest 
banks in Michigan, died suddenly last 
Tuesday at his Detroit home, aged 55 
years. 

Fennville, in Allegan county, is earn- 
ing the distinction this year of being 
the champion peach shipping station 
in the State. The shipments this 
year, it is estimated, will reach 1,000 
earloads. 

Attorney General Maynard recently 
decided that appointments made by 
the governor to fill vacancies in unex- 
pired terms of elective offices cannot 
hold beyond the next general election. 
Finley Johnson, of Ann Arbor, mem- 
ber of the State board of education, 
and University Regents Geo. A. Farr, 
of Grand Haven, and H. 8S. Dean, of 
Ann Arbor, are the officials affected 
by the decision. Candidates for the 
positions now held by them were nom- 
inated at the Republican convention 
held in Detroit this week. 

Professor Edith I’. McDermott, who 
has been at the head of the women’s 
department at the Agricultural Col- 
lege for two years, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of Sage Col- 
lege, the women’s college of Cornell 
University. Miss McDermott is en- 
titled to much credit for her splendid 
work in developing the women’s de- 
partment at the Agricultural College. 
Under her suvervision it has become 
one of the most popular departments, 
and that the opportunities it offers are 
recognized is, evidenced by the rapidly 
increasing attendance. 

The Republican State convention 
was held in Detroit this week, the nom- 
inations being made Wednesday even- 
ing. Gov. Pingree was nominated 
by acclamation. The remainder of the 
ticket is as follows: Lieutenant-gover- 
nor, O. W. Robinson, of Houghton Co.; 
secretary of state, Justus S. Stearns, 
of Mason Co.; auditor-general, Roscoe 
D. Dix, of Berrien Co.; attorney-gen- 
eral, Horace M. Oren, of Chippewa Co.; 
treasurer, George A. Steel, of Clinton 
Co.; commissioner of the land office, 
William A. French, of Presque Isle Co.; 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Jason E. Hammond, of Hillsdale Co.; 
regent of university (short term), Eli 
R. Sutton, of Wayne Co.; (long term), 
J. B. Judkins, of Kent Co.; member of 
State Board of Education (short term), 
E. F. Johnson, of Washtenaw Co,; 
ng term), IF. A. Platt, of Genesee 

0. 


vase of yellow fever js 
reported from New Orleans. 


A positive 


Olin Family 30-day excursion over 
Lake Shore and tributaries to Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, Sept. 29, ’98. Fare 
round trip $6.75 and $9.00 respectively. 
For particulars address W. W. Olin. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS. 


DETROIT, 


Men’s Underwear, 


Natural wool shirts 
and drawers, silk tape 
bound, pearl buttons 
on shirt, soft, warm 
and durable garments, 
$1.00 each. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL 


Shirts and Drawers, 
in creamy pink color 
(camel’s hair), $65.00 
for two suits. 


Infants’ Knit Jackets, 

strictly hand made, at 

25c. and 50c. 
BOOTEES, 

at 12% cents to $1.50. 


Children’s Fall Caps, 


wool—50c. to 59c. 


. 
All Wool Flannel Waists 
Red, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Black, $1.00 ff 
each. 


New Black Percale Waists, 


Stylish and well made, 
$1.00 each. 
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WM. H. ELLIOTT, 


Woodward and Grand River, 
- MICH. 


There is no store in all the state with a better reputation for doing exactly as j 
fall its departments are even more attractive than ever before. ~ Mos ths Spee a 
take care of your packages, satchels, etc., any time. 







When you order mention seeing this advertisement in this paper. 
Classic’’—The Blacksmith—gratis. = ipisadibescan 


CLOAKS, SUITS, 
and MILLINERY. 


You’re welcome to look. We'll 


Ladies’ Jersey 
Ribbed Vests. 


Beautiful Garments, 


Full fleeced lined, silk 
neck tape and hand 
crocheted trimming, 

50 Cents. 

A line similar, but 
not quite so good, 39a. 
each. The two best 
items for the money 
in this state. 


Tucked Satin 
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way 

CoH Stock. Collars, 
= 39 Cents. & 
aun Easily mailed. Send 
a) color wanted and size 
bak of linen collar you 








wear, 


Men’s Initial 
Handkerchiefs, 


hand em- 
letter, on 





Convent 

broidered 
pure linen. 
Two for 25 cents, 


“The Little 


WM H. ELLIOTT, 


Woodward and Grand River, Detroit 


Everything that is usually kept in first-class Dry Goods 





satisfactory prices—to you, 


Mich. 


Heuses—at the most 
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| Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WoOoD. 


We should be pleased to Lave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opin‘ons upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


COURAGE. 
Because I hold it sinful to despond, _ 
And will not iet the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look 
beyond 
Its tumult and its strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad 
breezes blow, : ; 

By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all; : 

No burden to be borne, like Christian’s 
pack? 

Think you there are no ready tears to 


all, . 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold re- 

serve, : a 

To curse myself and all who love me? 
Jay! 


Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I de- 
serve, 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow 
shine; : : 
Grateful I take his slightest gift; no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 
Dark skies must clear, and when the 
clouds are past. 
One golden day redeems a weary year, 
Patient I listen, sure ae at last 
ill'’s 1 is voi cheer. 
Will sound his voice 0 or 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 

DOMESTIC INFELICITY. 
_Judging from the newspapers there 
is plenty of domestic infelicity in the 
world. Rarely can we pick up a pa- 
per without being met with an account 
of a domestic tragedy of some kind. 
Divorces are becoming more common 
with every passing year, and the list 
of wife murders and husband murders 
is enough to make one’s blood run cold 
to contemplate. 

I believe a large share of the blame 
for this state of affairs lies in the 
haste with which marriages are some- 
times contracted. A young man and 
a young woman meet, fancy they are 
in love with each other and straight- 
Way seek a marriage license and a 
minister. They soon find that every- 
day life is no picnic. The husband 
grows indifferent; the wife careless. 
What little regard they ever had for 
one another takes unto itself wings, 
and if they continue living together it 
is in a state bordering upon that sup- 
posed to belong to the nether regions. 
As a usual thing this condition does 
not last long, but one or the other ap- 
plies for a divorce and separation is 
as eagerly accepted by both parties as 
was the connubial knot only a few 
short months before. And in a few 
short months more we very likely see 
them trying the same thing over again. 
The ease with which divorces are ob- 
tained now-a-days is nothing less than 
encouragement of these hasty, ill-ad- 
vised marriages. 

* oa a 

Suggesting a remedy would probably 
be fruitless, but L believe if parents 
were to teach their children to be cau- 
tious in forming attachments it would 
be of some benefit. I know it is usual- 
ly altogether useless to argue with or 
try to dissuade once the attachment is 
formed, but if they were warned of 
the evils which result from ill-advised 
marriages from the first of their going 
in society, and instances of the kind 
pointed out, it would tend to make 
them more thoughtful, at least. Then, 
too, they could not say, my parents 
never taught me to look at these 
things differently. 

Many a parent knows what it is to 
suffer from the ill-advised marriage 
of a son or daughter, and perhaps no 
suffering is more poignant than to feel 
that one for whom so much has been 
sacrificed has thrown her young life 
awuy upon someone who is unworthy 
of her, or that a‘son has made the mis- 
take of his life in marrying a girl who 
will be a drag upon him all his days 
rather than the inspiration which she 
should be. To marry into an undesir- 
able family usually means far greater 
disaster to the man than to the wo- 
man who does likewise, for while a 
man may, and frequently does, give 
up his own family relatives for the 
woman he loves, she rarely does so. 








Her family will be in his home, and 
its influences and surroundings gov- 
erned largely thereby. If her brothers 
or sisters are objectionable that can 
make no difference in their welcome at 
their sister's home. Few men have 
the strength to rise above what the 
wife is, but will be brought sooner or 
later to her level. 

A well-known and popular clergy- 
man says it is surprising to see the 
light, flippant way in which many cou- 
ples enter into matrimony. They seem 
to have no realizing sense of its obliga- 
tions or of its sacredness. “For bet- 
ter for worse” has no real meaning for 
them. They apparently think of noth- 
ing but the present. Ministers of the 
gospel may have better opportunities 
for studying this question than others, 
but none of us can avoid seeing some 
ill-advised marriages among those 
around tus. 

So let us try to instill into our sons 
and daughters the sacredness, the 
holy obligations of marriage that they 
will not enter lightly into its bonds. 
Perhaps we shall not succeed, for duti- 
ful in other things as they may be, the 
average young American. whether 
male or female, is prone to be exceed- 
ingly willful in affairs of the heart. 

* ae tk ° 

In closing, let us speak for a mo- 
ment of another class of sufferers from 
unhappy domestic relations. Those 
who make no sign, who utter no com- 
plaint, who patiently endure year after 
year, who carry in their hearts, hidden 
from all mortal ken, a pain that never 
ceases, a shaft that rankles deep yet 
which the world knows not of. Not 
braver a Hobson who sails straight to- 
ward expected death than the soul 
that suffers as some souls suffer, mak- 
ing no outery, but patiently. prayer- 
fully enduring to the end. “For the 
children’s sake,” is the ery of many 
an outraged heart. ‘For the children’s 
sake” many a man endures and many 
a Woman endures. And for Love's 
sweet sake husbands and wives should 
be enabled to bear with each other's 
faults without laying before the world 
the secrets of that most sacred spot. 
the home. 

CONTRIBUTED RECIPES, 





Tea Rolls.—Boil one pint of sweet 
milk, and while still hot put in a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, a little salt, 
half a cake of compressed yeast. 
When light, mould ten minutes, let 
rise again and cut into round cakes. 
Spread each half with butter and fold 
over on the other half; put into well 
buttered pans and when light bake in 
a quick oven. 


Cucumber Salad.—Six dozen nice 
cucumbers, small ones about the size 
of your little finger and sliced length 
of the cucun:ber in three or four slices 
each according to the thickness of the 
eucumber, One quart of small white 
onions sliced very thin. Put over 
these balf a teacupful of salt and let 
stand three hours. Then add one tea- 
cupful of white mustard seed, one-half 
cup of black mustard, two tablespoon- 
fuls of celery seed, two quarts of good 
Vinegar, and one cupful of the best 
salad oil, Mix these thorougbly and 
put in a stone jar with a weight on 
them. Tie closely with thick paper. 


Baked Cocoanut Custard, — Grate 
enough cocoanut to weigh three-quar- 
ters of a pound. Mix half a pound of 
granulated sugar with the milk of the 
cocoanut, and one pint of sweet 
cream; then stir in one pint of rich 
sweet milk. Beat to a stiff froth the 
whites of six eggs and stir them into 
the milk and sugar, a little at a time, 
alternately with the grated cocoanut: 
now beat the yolks of the eggs very 
light and stir in, beating hard. Put 
the mixture into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake half an hour or a little 
more. When cold grate loaf sugar 
over it, and serve. 

ILKA. 





Pickled Peaches.—Scald the peaches 
(which should not be ¢ver-ripe) and re- 
move skius same as with tomatoes. 
Heat four pounds sugar in one pint of 
vinegar and add the peaches, as many 
as the vinegar will cover, cooking 
gently a few minutes only, pot long 
enough to cause them to fall to pieces. 
Pack in glass cans and cover with the 
hot vinegar. Pour off the vinegar next 
day, reheat and return it to the 
peaches. Seal same as any fruit, or 
may be put in jars. 





B. F.—We have tried all the different kinds 
of dyes but fail to find any that are anywhere 
hear as good as the Magic package dye, 
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TRIPLE FAGOT LACE. 

Cast on 35 stitehes and knit across 
plain. 

First row, k 3. 0. n, o, n,n, kK 5, 0, kK 
1. o. k 1, ok 1,0; K-35, n.’k-1,.0, 2,0; 2,0 
twice, pb, k 1, 0 twice, n, k 1. 

Second row, k 3, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 1, 90, 
nh, 0. n, p 2 together, p 15, p 2 together, 
k 4,:6,-n, -0;1-K:2: 

Third row, k 3, 0, n. 0, n, n, kK 4, 0, 
kt, o,'k3;0; Kk 1, o, kK 4,.n,k-4, w, 2,0, 
n, o twice, n, k 6. 

Fourth row, k 2. 0 twice, n, o twice, 
n, k 2, p 1, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, p 2 together, 
p 15, p 2 together, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, k 2. 

Fifth row, k 3, 0, n, 0, n, n, k 3, 0, 
k 1, o, k 5,0, k 1, 0, Kk 3, n, k 1, 0, n, 0, 
n, o twice, n, k 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2. 

Sixth row, k 11, p 1, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, 
p 2 together, p 15, p 2 together, k 1, 0, 
nO) > dk 2: 





Seventh row, k 3, 0. pn. 0, n, n, Kk 2, 
6K 1 ob, ET, 0,4, 6, K 2m, E11, 65-2, 
0, n, 0 twice, n, k 1, 0 twice, n, o twice, 
n, o twice, n, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 1. 

Eighth row, k 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, 


(pay Ke p43, & 3.. pti 1-0, ,-0,-n, 
| p 2 together, p 15, p 2 together, k 1, 0, 


non, ik 2. 

Ninth row, k 3, 0. n. 0, n, n, k 1, 0, 
k 1, 0 k 9, o, k 1,.0, k 1, n, k 1,0, 2, 0, 
n, 0 twice, n, k 15. 

Tenth row, bind off 12 stitches, k 4, 
p 1, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, p 2 together, p 15, 
p 2, together, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, k 2. 

Repeat from first row. 

Explanation of terms: K, knit; 0, 
thread over; n, narrow; p, purl or seam. 

SARAH E. WILCOX. 

DOLLY GOODWILL’S SUGGES- 

TIONS. 

Tinware is cheap nowadays, but if 
one has no money it doesn’t profit. 
Again, people sometimes live far from 
town, and the want is more than the 








worth of a thing. I made our first 
steamer when 1 was a girl of 16. The 
modus operandi was quite simple. 


Here it is, and you may or may not 
do likewise: Take a leaky tin basin, 
one past its usefulness will do nicely. 
Pierce it full of holes and fit it over a 
kettle. A pie tin will be about the 
right size to make a cover or lid, and 
the steamer is finished. It answers the 
purpose quite well, although a bought- 
en one would probably be deeper. 
There are three great blessings that 
we do not make much account of, viz.: 
salvation, water and fresh air. I once 
heard a minister say that if people had 
to buy salvation, it would be esteemed 








eee a ‘ and 
say: “Oh, the air! If you only knew 
What is in the pure air!” 

I recall a devoted = granddaughter 
who slept in the same room with her 


decrepit grandmother because grand- 
ma loved her so well. She soon died 
and “sleeps with her father:’ It is 4 


great pity that people do not estimate 
common blessings as of more-value. A 
dear cousin is dying with lung trouble 
because she and her mother slept for 
years in the same room with a bling. 
idiotic brother. He. had to be cared 
for like an infant, and his mother in 
her great devotion to her unfortunate 
son sacrifices the life of a ‘useful 
daughter. For years she has suffered 
from poor blood. They should have 
known better. When this subject is 
talked of so much we wonder how 
people can be so blind and deaf to the 
knowledge of hygiene. 


In summer when work presses, the 
men of-the harvest are worked almost 
to death and are apt to be irritable. 
They are apt to scold because of 
worry. It is the mission of women and 
girls to conciliate, to “pour on oil to 
lubricate the men’s feelings.” as an 
old farmer's wife called it. If they 
snap like cross dogs, why, don't snap 
back. Keep the house cool and invit- 
ing and cook good: things. Have 
plenty of clean towels and make the 
men bathe often. Have plenty of 
clean shirts for them, and socks, too. 
If you have aches and pains, don’t tell 
them. Keep on cooking good dinners. 
If you have ice, do have lots of ice 
cream and lemonade. The people 
who work hard are the ones who de- 
serve the good things to eat. Eat the 
leanest of the ham and the fattest 


| chickens when work is hardest. Frost- 


ed lemon pies whet the appetite; but 
don't, for pity’s sake, eat canned 
sausage when the dog” star rages. 
Things in season are what the all-wise 
Creator meant for his children to use. 
This is shown by berries and fruits 
coming as they do in succession. 
DOLLY GOODWILL 





CORNED BEEF. 





Charles E. Benton, in Good House 
keeping. gives this recipe for corned 
beef, which he says will result in keep- 
ing the beef in a perfectly good condi- 
tion for a year. 

Beef for corning should be packed 
within a day or two after being 
slaughtered. Select pieces suitable for 
the purpose and then for each fifty 
pounds of beef use four quarts of fine 
salt, four pounds brown sugar. and 
four ounces of saltpeter, pounded fine. 
Mix these together and. packing the 
meat closely in the barrel, put the mix- 
ture between the layers, being careful 
to place the larger amount near thie 
top, as salt works downward. When 
all is ready, place on the meat a cover 
and on that a stone or otber weight to 
keep it under pressure. Add no water. 
That is the secret of having it keep 
well and retain its flavor. The juices 
of the meat make sufficient brine to 
cover it. 


A pie that has been baked several 
days may be much improved by plac 
ing it in the oven for a few minutes. 
The crust will become crisp and nice 
by this treatment. 


M. A. B. wants to know how to 
make mustard pickles which contain 
ripe cucumbers. Who can tell her? 











f THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


ENAM 


Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 
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SOLD! * 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done onthe washboard and 
with much more ease. This applie® to Terriffs Perfeet 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at wholesale 
price; if_ not satisfactory money refunded, Agents 

anted. For exclusive territory,terms and prices write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO. Box 101 Portland, Mich. 


When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer, 














The Woman 
Who Spends a Penny 


for a postal card, or by letter requests us to send her 


Our Cloak and Suit Catalogue: 


for Fall and Winter 1898-99, will receive a copy free. 
The catalogue is beautifully illustrated, shows the 
latest styles in Cloaks, Capes and Suits, and quotes 


Wholesale Prices to Everybody. 





No catal sent to residents of Chicago. 
Originators of the Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Catalogue Business, CHICAGO. 
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OUR BOYS. 





“Excuse me, sir; I have to report 
that the ship has been blown up and 
is sinking,’ was the report of Bill An- 
thony on the battleship Maine. 

Few catastrophes in the nineteenth 


century..have aroused our people as did 
this fearful news. Many of us felt 
from that day that war with Spain 
was inevitable; and who would go? 
Our boys would go, not the old and 
decrepit who had seen life as it is, 
not as-it seems to the young, for life 
to them is a long glad day, full of 
pleasure, and joy, and sunshine. The 
most healthy, hardy, robust; the best 
specimens in physical strength must 
go. The flowers of our land, the joy 
and comfort of many a home, must 
go and make their bodies targets for 
Spanish bullets. Did I say must go? 
Oh, no, they would go. Many thou- 
sands more were waiting the time 
when they might be needed, for all the 
patriots had not volunteered. 
Patriotism is as wonderful as it is 
beautiful. It is something we all ad- 
mire, even though we do not possess 
it. It is something that overpowers 
the rich, as well as the poor. The 
high, the lowly, are alike affected by 
it. It spreads its broad wings over 
the East and the West, and, better 
still, the North and the South march 
shoulder to shoulder to the tune of 
“Dixie” or “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” If we never felt proud of our 
native land before we do to-day. If 
we never before took any pride in our 
countrymen we do to-day. 
ne hurrah! we're setting Cuba 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the flag that makes 
them free; 

So we'll sing the chorus here at home, 
while. out at sea, 

Our boys are gaining the vict’ry.”’ 

Our boys went out with many a 
prayer and many a blessing, but they 
did not leave all the praying to be done 
by those at home, for two of the 
grandest sentences ever spoken were 
those by Captain Philip one Sunday on 
quarter-deck of the Texas: “I want 
to make public acknowledgment here 
that I believe in God the Father <Al- 
mighty. I want all you officers and 
men to lift your hats and from your 
hearts offer silent thanks to the AI- 
mighty.” 

At the beginning of the war it was 
suggested that the people display the 
national colors until the war was over. 
With what enthusiasm the ‘American 
people responded. Nearly every home 
and business place in the broad land 
flung to the breeze the beautiful stars 
and stripes proclaiming their loyalty. 
Prayers ascended to the Most High to 
watch over that flag on land and sea, 
for we remembered that the Bible 
says in Isaiah, 31:1: ‘Woe to them that 
go down to Egypt for help; and stay 
on horses, and trust in chariots, be- 
cause they are very strong; but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 
neither seek the Lord!” 

In a wonderful and mysterious way 
Providence has cared for our boys. 
Their great victory has been a com- 
plete surprise to foreign nations, while 
our own people call it a miracle, or a 
phenomenon, and we all emphatically 
assert the victory is most glorious. 
There was no spring, for our hearts 
were too sad to listen to the song of 
the birds, or note the budding trees. 
There has been no summer for our 
thoughts were with our boys at the 
front. Never in my recollection was 
the newspaper looked for. and read 
with such mingled fear and joy. With 
fear lest another battle had been 
fought, or more of our boys had suc- 
cumbed to the fever; with joy, for in 
every attack our forces were triumph- 
ant. 

The autumn is here. The protocol has 
been signed. Once more the blessed 
dove of peace hovers over our land. 
Now we can enjoy the season, and we 
feel thankful. The national colors 
have been removed and God thanked 
for his watchfulness and care over our 
flag. Our boys are returning, tanned 
to look like veritable ‘‘brownies.” 
They left some comrades on foreign 
soil, some homes are desolate to-day, 
some hearts are breaking. A rudely 
inscribed board for a headstone in far 
away Cuba, gives the name of one of 
our boys and is followed by the 
touching epitaph, “God rest his soul.” 
Although it might not be words a Prot- 
estant would use, we all admire the 
sentiment. 

A place in history should be given 
the words of Col. Wood to the rough 
riders: “Don’t swear boys; shoot!” and 
the words of Capt, Gridley of the 








Olympia: “The battle of Manila has 
killed me, but I would do it again.” 
An army of such men is absolutely 
invincible. 

We may as a nation feel justly proud 
of our Dewey, our Sampson, our 
Schley, our Hobson, our Shafter. And 
from the general to the private all 
have the heartfelt thanks, and solici- 
tude of this great nation, The United 
States of America. 


Portland. NINA BELLE. 





SANDWICHES. 





Sandwiches, in the estimation of 
many people, mean simply a thin slice 
of meat between two thick slices of 
bread and butter. At the present time 
the list of sandwiches is a widely va- 
ried one, embracing many ingredients 
originally considered as entirely for- 
eign to their composition. As they are 
very popular at almost every place 
where refreshments are offered, from 
an afternoon at home to a barn rais- 
ing. or a husking bee, a few ways of 
making the modern sandwich are 
herewith given: 

Olive Sandwiches.—Boil two eggs in 
the shell for twenty minutes. Drop 
into cold water, remove the shells and 
mash fine with a silver fork in a bowl. 
Chop very fine one dozen large olives 


and mix with the eggs with a little | ance upon the table. 


lemon juice, pepper and salt to taste. 

Beat unti. creamy. If too dry to 
spread well, add a little sweet cream 
or melted butter. Cut very thin slices 
of bread from a loaf which has had 
top and side crusts cut smoothly off. 
Run the knife under the slices at the 
bottom crust and they will fall off 
without being crumbled. Spread each 
slice with butter, then with the egg 
mixture, place two together and cut 
in any shape desired. 

Another way of making olive sand- 
wiches is to mix the chopped olives 
with mayonnaise dressing instead of 
eggs. 

Iigg Sandwiches.—-Chop the hard 
boiled eggs very fine and season to 
taste with salt and a little cayenne 
pepper. Add thick, sweet cream or 
melted buiter to make a paste just 
right io spread on thin slices of bread 
and butter. 

Cheese Sandwiches.—Beat and _ stir 
with a spoon or fork some rich cream 
cheese until smooth, adding cream or 
melted butter to assist in the opera- 
tion. Spread the mixture on thin slices 
of buttered bread. If the loaf is near- 
ly square the sandwiches can be cut 
into triangles by cutting once diagonal- 
ly through the center, and this makes 
a very nice shape for them. 

Lettuce Sandwiches.—These are very 





|} dainty, and present a pretty appear- 


Make a_ good 


salad dressing and spread it over the 
slices of bread, placing a crisp, curly 
leaf of lettuce between them. 

In making sandwiches fer an evening 
gathering they may be kept fresh for 
several hours by covering closely with 
a dry clean cloth which has over it 
another one which has been wrung 
from cold water. Keep in a cool place. 
In serving lay them on a pretty plate 
which has a napkin over it. Avoid 
tying sandwiches with ribbon, etc. It 
is not in good taste. 

While there are new claimants for 
popular favor, the older ones, such as 
ham, tongue or chicken, are always 
welcome if properfy made. Never 
serve these so that the meat and bread 
will part company in the eating. Chop 
the meat fine and work to a paste with 
butter or cream. Mustard is usually 
considered an additicn to a meat sand- 
wich. 

A very good sandwich filling is made 
of a mixture of meats. No special 
combination is required, but whatever 
is on hand may be utilized. Bits of 
cold beef, ham, tongue or chicken may 
be minced finely and mixed with melt- 
ed butter and a little mustard, pepper 
and salt to taste, and spread on the 
buttered bread. Fish of any kind 
freed from bones may be also utilized 
m this way. Chopped parsley or cel- 





ery imparts a pleasant flavor. 
MRS. A. C. E. 




















readers. She tells in 
society girl, and what 
senses and good health 


produce. 





Josiah Allen’s Wife 


Has written another story for the JOURNAL 
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IN THE OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
World,” begins a new story called “Tue MinisTER oF CARTHAGE,” 
depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 
love and something akin to ambition. 


In Mary E. Wilkins’ 


Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
does some very funny things, and in 
trying to elevate the villagers she learns 
; a thing or two. 


it about a sickly 
brought her to her 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 
The handsomest illustrated weekly published 





We will mail THe Lapres’ Home Journat, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THE Sarurpay Evenine Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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| Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


KE. T. E., Reading, Mich.—The text 
of the Bankruptcy Act would occupy 
more than an entire issue of The 
Farmer. We stand ready to answer 
questions, but have not the space for 
the entire act. 

Duty of Teacher—Hiring Teachers.— 
G. P. H.—1. Is it the duty of the teach- 
er to open district school any before 9 
o’'dock?—The board has the manage- 
ment of the school and has the power 
to frame and enforce suitable rules. 
Your authority proceeds from the 
board, and if they want school opened 
before 9 o'clock it becomes your duty 
to act accordingly. Outsiders and 
pupils need not be consulted, but it 
might be good policy to consider their 
wishes. 2. Has the director any right 
just before his term expires to hire a 
teacher a year in advance ?—The di- 
rector does not ‘hire teacher strictly 
speaking. The director and moderator 
make a contract in writing with the 
teacher, which must be signed by a 
majority of the board. Any member 
of the board or district officer may per- 
form all lawful acts at any time before 
his term expires. 

University Required to Give Analy- 
sis of Water—Subscriber, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Any village, city or township 
which is supplied with water for do- 
mestic uses by any company, corpara- 
tion, or individual, or whether there 
are wells, swales, rivers or other places 
which might cause disease or epl- 
demic, a sample of such water may be 
sent to the University of Michigan for 
analysis by the mayor, aldermen, trus- 
tee or supervisor, upon the resolution 
of common council, board of trustees 
or township board. The university is 
required to make a careful analysis of 
the water free of expense, except ac- 
tual cost of materials and animals 
used in making the analysis and ex- 
periment. It is the duty of the uni- 
versity to keep a record of every sam- 
ple of water received. And it is not 
required to make a second analysis 
of the same water within a year, ex- 
cept in case of the breaking out of 
some disease among the consumers of 
such water, and then only on the cer- 
tificate of two physicians that, in their 
opinion, such disease arises from use 
of said water. 

Homestead Exemptions.—W. E. H.. 
Litchiield, Mich.—The laws of this 
State exempt from sale on execution to 
every householder a homestead not ex- 
ceeding forty acres of land and the 
house thereon. A divorced man living 
alone is not a householder; if he is 
maintaining a family he is a house- 
holder. Of personal property, the law 
exempts from sale on execution various 
articles, such as seats in church, 
cemeteries, tombs, and rights of burial, 
all arms and accoutrements, and all 
wearing apparel of every person and 
his family, the library and school books 
of every individual member, not ex- 
ceeding in value $250, and all family 
pictures. To each householder, ten 
sheep and their fleece, two cows, five 
swine, and provisions and fuel suffi- 
cient to keep a family six months. To 
each householder, all household goods, 
furniture and utensils, not exceeding 
$250 in value. The tools, implements, 
material, stock, apparatus, team, 
~ vehicle, harness, or other things to en- 
able a person to carry on his trade, pro- 
fession, occupation or business, not ex- 
ceeding in value $250, and also one 
sewing machine, and hay, grain, feed, 
ete., sufficient to keep animals six 
months. None of this property, except 
mechanical tools and implements of 
husbandry, is exempt from execution 
on judgment rendered for purchase 
price. A levy on mortgaged land would 
be subject to the mortgage, and can be 
satisfied only after the mortgage has 
been paid. 


Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of Jef- 
ferson Davis, died at Narragansett 
Pier, R. 1., early this week. She was 
buried in Richmond on Friday. 


How Goods Are Ordered By Mail. 


This office is just in receipt of Catalogue 
No. 107, issued by Sears, Roebuck & Co., of 
Chicago,avast department store boiled down, 
so that you can sit down at your desk or ta- 
ble in your own home, and select just such 
goods as you want, and everything is made 
so plain by large, handsome, clear illus- 
trations, plainly written descriptions and 
prices in plain figures, that everyone can 
order by mail; have the advantage of such 
avast variety to select from and such very 
low prices that it certainly is not strange 
that these big department stores which issue 
these big catalogues are attracting the at- 
—— of buyers everywhere in every walk 
° e,. 











Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 








The week closes with wheat at the high- 
est point reached in several weeks, eke 
strength in domestic markets was helpe 
by favorable cables from Great Britain 
and the continent. Cash wheat is at a 
strong premium, but futures also showe 
a big improvement in tone 4s well as in 
price. The demand for export is enlarg- 
ing, probably as the result of unfavorable 
reports of the new crop in Russia, and 
the light shipments from that country. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from September 1 to September 22. 

No. 3 No.1 Mixed Mixed 
Red White Red White 


65 65 6614 ay 
63% 64 65 G4 
638 63 64 63 
61! 62 62% ~=«62 
61 6114 62 61% 
62 62 65 62 
63 64 63 4 
61 6214 63 lle 
624% 63 631 63 
62% 631, 64 634, 
634, «64 64% 64 
64% 6514 65} 65% 
(4 6434 65 64% 
6414 64% 65 64% 
64 65 65 6434 
6754 66 67 66 
66 66% 67% Ok 





The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 


Sept. Dec. May. 
66 654 A 


RN cca thwbebvusebaonene ed 3 i 6614 
IAS ccchowa: aesseebes 665%, 655% 66% 
ee re i. 6514 6614 
PMPBARY bvsicccve cveceens 68 68 6614 
WOADERTRY cscccce cccsee 6814 6534 678 A 
THUTBORY 2.cccens sstonee 70 6744, 6814 


The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 10,188,000 bu., as compared with 
8,406,000 bu. the previous week, and 17,140,- 
000 bu. at the corresponding date in 1897. 
The increase for the week was 1,682,000 bu. 
For the corresponding week last year the 
increase was 1,374,000 bu. 

The demand for cash wheat is so strong 
that it is kept at a good premium over 
futures. This is the case in the north- 
west, the middle states and Europe. 

Broomhall thinks Australia will have 
30,000,000 bu. for export this season—more 
than double any previous year. 

Manitoba’s crop is said to be double 
that of last year. 

Present conditions are very. unfavorable 
for millers, as they have to pay a pre- 
mium to get grain to keep their machin- 
ery in motion and fill contracts. 

Russia is reported not to be offering any 
wheat in the English markets. ’ 

Very important if true: An American 
now traveling in Russia writes that a 
high official says the famine in the Volga 
district will necessitate the importation 
by Russia of 80.000,000 bu. wheat this year. 

The Minneapolis Market Record has the 
following to say regarding the crop in the 
northwest: The later reports of the 
wheat yields in the northwest confirm 
very fully the earlier estimates of the sit- 
uation. In nearly all the eastern portions 
of the Dakotas and through nearly all of 
Minnesota the yield is turning out well, 
with a prospect of about 17 bu. to 18 bu. 
per acre for the average of Minnesota, 15 
bu. to 16 bu. for North Dakota and about 
14 bu. for South Dakota, There are con- 
siderable portions east of the Missouri 
river in the Dakotas where the grain is 
very light, but these are usually ‘ the 
newer sections where the cultivation is 
smaller and consequent loss more restrict- 
ed. Altogether there is no reason to re- 
duce previous estimates of above 200,000,- 
000 bu. for the northwest. 

Broomhall sends out the following: 
“Arrivals of breadstuffs into the United 
Kingdom during the past week about 3,- 
200,000 bu., compared with 2,400,000 bu. last 
year. Market slow. Expect improve- 
ment with change to cooler weather in 
France and Spain, where it is unfavorable 
for preparations for autumn seeding.” 

Russian shipments were half a million 
bushels less than last week and two and 
a quarter million less than last year. 
Russian crops are still talked about as 
being less than expected and the talk 
finds some confirmation in Russian ship- 
ments. 

Regarding the milling situation the 
Modern Miller says: ‘‘Hard winter wheat 
fiour constituted the bulk of the exports 
from the west. Most of the southwest- 
ern mills are running to full capacity, 
with trade good. Mississippi valley mil- 
lers continue to have difficulty in secur- 
ing soft wheat, receipts being light and 
the cash market out of line with futures 
and with buyers’ idea of flour values. 
Southeastern mills are running, but the 
trade in that section is light, with a slight 
tendency to lower prices. Foreign trade 
shows considerable improvement over last 
week.”’ 

The London Statist says: “The world’s 
visible supply of wheat on September 1 
proves to be exceedingly small—so small, 
indeed, as to suggest something approach- 
ing real dearth, The evident fact is that, 
large as the new crops may be, the first 
supplies are exceedingly slow to come for- 
ward; and it may be expected, now that 
prices have fallen to a very moderate 
level, that there will not be much dispar- 
ity between supply and demand.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER, 


The butter market holds firm, especially 
on good table grades, for which the de- 
mand is excellent. The cooler weather 
and the improvement of pastures as a re- 
sult, will probably increase the product, 
but it is likely present prices on good but- 
ter will be maintained for some time, Quo- 
tations ‘n this market are as follows: 
Creamery, 2@2lc; fancy dairy, 18@20c; 
fair to good, 14@16c; common, 12@13c; low 
grades, 9@10c. At Chicago the market has 
again advanced, and is firm at current 
prices. Quotations on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries, extras, 20c; firsts, 
18@19c; seconds, 13@14%c. Dairies. extras, 
i@1Ti4c; firsts, 13¢; No, 2, 12c. Ladles, ex- 





tras, 12%@18c. Packing stock, 10@1llc. The 
New York market has also improved. 
Trade is more active, and values are firm 
at an advance. The better grades are 
showing the most improvement, both in 
values and demand. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, western, extras, per lb, 21c; do 
firsts, 19@20c; do thirds to seconds. 15@ 
18%c; do state, extras, 20@20%c: do firsts, 
184@19c; do thirds to seconds, 15@18c; 
western, June, extras, 1914@20c; do seconds 
to firsts, 17@19c; state dairy, half-firkin 
tubs, finest, i18@19c; do firsts, 16@i7c; do 
Welsh tubs, finest, 18c; do firsts, 16@17c; 
do thirds to seconds, 14@15%4c; state dairy, 
tins, etc., 14@lic; imitation creamery, 
finest, 16@i7c; do firsts, 14@15c: do seconds, 
18@13'4c; western dairy, finest, 15@16c; do 
thirds to firsts, W2@l4c; factory, June, 
extras. 14@1414c; do seconds to firsts, 18@ 
13%c; do current packed, finest, 13%c: do 
seconas, 124%@18c; lower grades, 114%@12c. 
CHEESE. 

While there has as yet been no advance 
at western points, it is safe to say the 
general outlook is more favorable for 
makers than for some time. In this mar- 
ket quotations still range at 9%@9%c per 
lb for the best full creams, with a steady 
market. At Chicago the market has 
firmed up, although no improvement is 
noted in values. Quotations there are as 
follows: Young Americas, 8@8'%4c; twins, 
7%4@7%,c; cheddars, 7@7%; Swiss. 8@91%4; 
limburger, 5@7c; brick, 6@8%c. The New 
York market has improved during the 
week, and vaiues show a substantial ad- 
vance. In its review of the market the 
New York Tribune of Wednesday says: 
“The receipts of full cream cheese have 
been considerably lighter the last week, 
with proportion of large sizes much 
smaller than small sizes. Experters have 
shown more interest; home trade buyers 
have alse been on the market, and with 
stronger prices at primary points the 
market here has ruled very firm for large 
cheese, with prices steadily gaining 
strength, until at the close 8c is strongly 
established for finest grades of either 
white or colored, and occasional sales 
have been made %c higher. The compar- 
atively high prices ruling for some time 
past for small size cheese turned a good 
many factories to making that style, and 
toward the close supplies of small cheese 
have been greater than large, and the 
latter has taken the lead in prices, which 
fact will probably cause many of the fac- 
tory men to turn back to making large 
sizes.”’ Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, colored or white, fancy, 84¢; 
do colored or white, choice, 8c; do good 
to prime, 74@7%c; do common to fair, 6% 
@T4c; do small, colored, fancy, 8@8%4c; do 
white, fancy, 8@84c; do good to choice, 
T407%,c; do common to fair, 64@7c; light 
skims, small. choice, 6@6%4c; do large, 
choice, 5%.@6c; part skims, small, choice, 
5%@6c; do large, choice, 5144@5l¢c; do good 
to prime, 44@5c; do common to fair, 24@ 
346c; full skims, 2c. 

At Liverpool this week the market for 
American cheese is quoted firm at 38s 6d 
for white, and 39s 6d for colored per cwt, 
an advance of 1s 6d per cwt since a week 
ago. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, September 22, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 19,247,000 bu. as compared 
with 17,360,000 bu the previous week, and 
33.737,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 3ic; No 3, 30%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 32%4c; No 8 yellow, 32c per bu. Mar- 
ket easy. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 4,701,000 bu, as compared 
with 4,277,000 bu the previous week, and 
10.753,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2 white, 25%c; No 3 white, 
24%c. per bu. Market firmer. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 625,000 bu, as compared 
with 599.000 bu the previous week, and 
2,425,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Spot No 2 quoted at 49c per bu. 

oe 2 is quoted at 92@98c per 
ewt. 

CTOVER SEED.—Prime spot is selling 
at $4.00; October delivery at $4.25 per bu; 
Alsike, $4.75. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Nominal at $1.15 per 


bu. : 

‘PEACHES.—Best yellow, $1.25@1.50 per 
bu; common to fair, T5c@$1.00 per bu. 
Market active. 

FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 
$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

PEARS.—Bartletts, $1.00@1.25 per bu; 
other varieties, 60@70c per bu. 

QUINCES,—$1.00 per bushel. 

APPLES.—$1.00@$1.50 per bbl. 

PLUMS.—Best, $1.00@1.25 per bu; small, 
Mate per hu. 

GRAPES.—Concords, $7@8; Niagara, $10 
per 100 7-Ib baskets; Delaware, 3c per 1b; 
tlvira, $1.25@1.50 per cwl. 

MELONS.—Selling at $8@10.00 per hun- 
dred for watermelons and $2@4 per hun- 
dred for osage. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.00 per hun- 
dred by jobbers, and WZ@25c per dozen on 
farmers’ market. 

ONIONS.—Jobbers quote 50@55¢ per bu. 
for Michigan; on the market farmers real- 
ize 40@50c per bu, 

POTATOES.—Selling at 45@50c by job- 
bers, and 40@50c per bu. from farmers’ 
wagons. 

EGGS.—Selling at 114%4.@12c for fresh, and 
13144c for candled, From farmers’ wagons 
they bring %@lc more. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 7% 
@&c; fowls, 64%@7c; ducks, 8c; geese, 64@ 
7c; turkeys, 8c per Ib. 

‘BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.50@9.00 per ton; rye 
straw, $5.00; oat straw, $4.50. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine 
M4@lic; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 





HIDES.—Quotations are as fol : 
1 green, Tc; No 2 green, 6c; pee 
2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 1c: 
oa Se Sait, Fae; No 1 kip, 71%4c:’No 3 
, 8c; sheepskins a y ‘90@$1.9>- 
shearlings, 12200. B to wool, 90@41.25; 
PROVISIONS.—Short clear pork and 
lard are lower; no other changes. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Mess pork $9.25 per 
bbl.: short cut mess. $11.50; short clear 
$10.75; compound lard, 4%c;’ family Jard’ 
5%c; kettle lard, 64c; smoked hams, 81,4) 
ec; bacon, 8@8\c; shoulders, 6c; picnic 
hams, 6c per Ib. : 
COFFEE.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, le; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18¢c; Maracaibo 204i 
25c: Java. 26@30; Mocha, 28@32c. <h 
OILS.—Linseed oils and turpentine are 
higher. No other changes. Quotations 
are as follows: Raw linseed, 34c: boiled 
linseed, 25¢c per gal., less le for cash in 
10 days; extra lard oil, 46c; No 1 lard vil 
30c; water white kerosene, 8\4ec: fancy 
grades, 11%4c; deodorized stove gasoline 
814¢c; turpentine, 37c per gal in bbl, lots. | 
HARDWARBE.—No changes have oe- 
curred since a week ago. Quotations ar 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.55; steel cut 
nails, $1.50 per cwt, new card: axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar iron, $1.35: car- 
riage bolts 7 per cent off list; tire bolts 
70 and 10 per cent. off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per cwt.: sin- 
gle and double strength glass, 8) and 2 
per cent off new list; sheet iron, No 24. 
$2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No. 9 annealed wire, $1.45 
rates. 
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Thursday, September 22, 189s, 
CATTLE. 

Cattle receipts, Thursday, 772, as com- 
pared with 68 one week ago. The quality 
averaged about the same. Market fairly 
active at prices 10c below last Friday’s 
closing. $4.70 was top price to-day for 
good butcher steers av 1,000 Ibs, but the 
bulk changed hands at_ prices ranging 
from $3.20 to $4.00; bulls, $2.60 to $3.25: fair 
to good butchers’ cows, $2.75 to $3.65: can- 
ners and common, $1.75 to $2.50; feeders 
and stockers, $3.20 to $4.20. Veal calves— 
Receipts, 168; one week ago, 96; opened 
active at prices ranging from $6.00 to $7.0) 
per 100 Ibs, but at the close $6.00 to $6.50. 
Milch cows and springers active at $28.00 
to $50.00 each. 

Kelsey sold Mason 6 stockers av 666 at 
do. 10. 

Howe sold same 56 stockers av 656 at 
$3.75, and a bull weighing 680 at $3.00. 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan 12 steers av 735 
at $3.85, and a bull weighing 1,350 at $3.00. 

Bergen & Terhune sold same 4 steers av 
712 at $3.85, and 2 bulls to Fitzpatrick av 
680 at $3.10. 

Sharp sold Mason av 590 at $3.65, a 
bull weighing 530 at $3.00, 2 fat heifers to 
Black av 880 at $3.80, and a cow weighing 
920 at $3.25. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 12 steers and 
heifers av 670 at $3.65, 7 steers av 1,010 at 
$4.25,,and 6 cows av 1,175 at $8.25. 

Hawley’ sold Mason 2 cows av 975 at 
$1.75, 7 steers av 747 at $3.75, and a bull 
weighing 1,220 at $3.25; also 6 heifers av 
586 at $3.40. 

Sharp sold Fry 4 mixed butchers av 602 
at $3.30. 

Young sold Mason 3 stockers av 776 at 


Robb sold same 3 stockers av 6% at 
Dennis sold Black 22 steers av 1,000 at 
-70. 


Ed Clark sold Fitzpatrick 10 mixed 
butchers av $2 at $3.20, a cow weighing 
1,380 at $3.35, and 1 do weighing 850 at $2.00. 

Stephens sold Sullivan 11 steers av 727 
at $3.90, and a cow to Black weighing 1,140 
at $2.50. 

Lamoraux sold Black 6 cows av 1,1% at 
$3.45, and 6 steers to Sullivan av 8% at 


O’Connor sold Mason 3 bulls av 526 at 
$3.00, and 12 stockers av 556 at $3.75. 

Glenn sold Sullivan 10 stockers av 740 at 
$8.60, 3 bulls av 800 at $3.00, 7 cows to 
Black av 1,090 at $3.10, 7 mixed butchers 
av 84 at $3.60, and 11 mixed stockers to 
Farnum av 590 at $3.20. : 

Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 11 mixed 
butchers av 740 at $3.85. 

Murphy sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 1,430 at 
$3.25, 4 stockers av 640 at $3.75, and 1 
steers to Farnum av 700 at $3.75. 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed butch- 
ers av 780 at $3.75. 7 do av 621 at $3.25, a 
cow weighing 1,040 at $3.00, and a steer 
weighing 1,020 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Kammen a cow weigh- 
ing 920 at $3.00, 1 do weighing 810 at $2.00, 9 
stockers to Farnum av 502 at $3.60, 9 bulls 
EY 452 at $3.00, and 1 do weighing 1,020 at 
3.00. 

Belheimer sold Sullivan 9 steers av 87 
at $4.00, a bull weighing 650 at $2.60, 5 
mixed butchers to Marx av 64 at $3.60, and 
2 do av 750 at $38.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 10 
steers av 1,080 at $4.50, 1 do weighing 1,180 
at $4.50, a fat cow weighing 1,360 at $3.75, 1 
do weirhing 1.200 at $3.25, and 1 do weigh- 
ing 1,280 at $3.00. ; 

Spicer & M sold Kammen 8 light butch- 
ers av 571 at $3.40; 21 stockers to Farnum 
av 620 at $3.75 and 5 bulls av $5.92 at $3.00. 

Shook sold Schleicher 4 mixed butchers 
av 802 at $3.60. and 8 steers and heifers tc 
Sullivan av 834 at $3.85. 

Culver sold Magee 12 mixed butchers av 
635 at $3.20. 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan a steer weighing 
960 at $3.85, and 20 do to Mich Beef Co av 
988 at $4.15. 

Robb sold same 2 steers av 1,090 at $4.40, 
1 do weighing 840 at $4.25, and a heifer 
weighing 830 at $3.75. 

Haley sold Sullivan 3 steers av 80 at 
$3.75, and 5 heifers to Black av 838 at $3.75. 

Howe sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed butch- 
ers av 645 at $3.45. 

W Clark sold Mich Beef Co 4 steers av 
937 at $4.00. 

Simmons sold same 23 mixed butchers 
av 776 at $3.75. 

McLaren sold same 2 steers aV 1,080 at 
$4.25, 2 cows av 1,205 at $3.50, and 2 butch- 
ers to Fry av 760 at $3.65. 
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Ansty sold ‘Caplis & Co a steer weighing 
1,150 at $4.50, 1 do weighing 800 at $4.00, 3 
heifers av 626 at $3.60, 2 bulls av 550 at 
$3.00, 2 cows av 935 at $2.75, and 11 stockers 
to Sullivan av 601 at $3.70. 

O’Connor sold June 9 mixed butchers av 
686 at $3.60. 

Patrick sold Caplis & Co 4 steers av 862 
at ti” and 3 stockers to Farnum av 516 
at 


Mayers sold Sullivan 13 mixed butchers | 


av 820 at $3.7. 

Spicer & M sold Farnum 5 bulls av 636 
at $3.00, and 16 stockers av 560 at $3.70. 
— sold same a bull weighing 430 at 
$2.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same a bull weigh- 
ing 1,130 at $3.25, 2 do av 915 at $3.25, 2 
calves av 39 at $4.00, 9 stockers av 744 at 
$3.80, 10 do av 570 at $3.70, 3 fat cows to 
Robinson av 1,126 at $3.50, 18 steers and 
heifers av 854-at $4.15, 3 mixed butchers 
av 756 at $3.75, 3 cows av 1,006 at $3.25, 2 do 


7 mixed to June av 72% at $3,65, a heifer 
to Cook weighing 730 at $4.00, 9 do av 877 
at $4.20, 5 mixed butchers av 826 at $3.80, 6 
cows to Black av 1,070 at $3.25, 13 mixed 
butchers to Black av 760 at $3.60, 4 mixed 
stockers to Parke, Davis & Co av 527 at 

.2, 5 do av 566 at $3.25, 5 stockers to 
Sullivan av 540 at $3.90, and a bull weigh- 
ng 1640 at $3.25. 

SFEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,339; one week ago, 
1,664. Quality not very good. Market 
fairly active, but prices were generally 15 
to 20c lower. Range of prices: Lambs, 
$4.75 to $5.25; yearlings and good mixed 
lots, $4.00 to $4.60; common to fair mixed 
butchers, $2.50 to $3.90. 

McLaren sold Young 10 lambs av 77 at 


Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 17 mixed av 99 
at $4.50 and 29 do av 100 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 20 lambs av 74 
at $5.25 and 22 lambs to Robinson av 58 at 


Murphy sold Monaghan, 41 mixed av 75 


at $3.50. 

Ansty sold Mich Beef Co 75 lambs av 59 

at $5.00 and 5 sheep av 108 at $4.00. 
Weitzel sold same 85 lambs av 68 at $5.00. 
‘Mayer sold Reason 62 yearlings av 90 at 


4.10. 
eo sold Mich Beef Co 35 lambs av 72 


at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold ‘Robinson 30 mixed 
av 88 at $3.50. 

Kalahan sold Mich Beef Co 25 lambs av 
45 at $4.00. 

= sold Fiizpatrick 20 mixed av 82 


at $4.75. 
Spicer & M sold ‘Mich Beef Co 15 mixed 
av 106 at $3.60, do av 94 at $4.00, 
lambs av 74 at $4.85, 44 mixed av 73 at $4.35, 
47 lambs to Fitzpatrick av 66 at $5.00, and 
44 do to Monaghan av 70 at $4.90. 
Johnston sold Mich Beef Co 85 lambs av 
78 at $5.25 and 20 sheep av 110 at $3.75. 
—— sold Hiser 49 lambs av 74 at 


Spicer & M sold Sullivan Beef Co 20 
most lambs av 67 at $4.50. 

—— sold Monaghan 37 lambs av 73 
cat $5.00. 

— sold Fitzpatrick 26 mixed av 72 


at $4. 
Clark sold same 13 mixed av 78 at $3.45. 
Knapp sold same 55 lambs av 75 at $5.00. 
Kalahan sold Young 26 lambs av 68 at 
$5.20 and 12 sheep av 126 at $4.25. 
TT sold Fitzpatrick 37 mixed av 92 
at $4.15. 
Glenn sold Young 23 lambs av 67 at $4.50. 
Sweet & N sold Monaghan 51 lambs av 
68 at $4.60. 
HOGS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 4,728, as compared 
with 3,112 one week ago. Quality not very 
good. Market opened ‘slow and lower; 
later trade was fairly active at prices 10c 
below those paid last Friday, and closing 
weak with several loads shipped through 
in first hands. Range of. prices: 
$3.80, bulk at $3.75 to $3.85; pigs, $3.35 to 
oa stags, one-third off; roughs, $3.00 to 
do).20. 

Purdy sold R S Webb 10 av 199 at $3.80. 
Ham sold same 11 av 189 at $3.70. 
Smallbones sold same 12 av 217 at $3.80. 
Rook sold same 39 av 164 at $3.80. 

Knapp sold same 61 av 181 at $3.80. 

Ansty sold same 8 av 182 at $3.80. 

Burden sold same 34 av 193 at $3.75. 

Mayer sold same 28 av 172 at $3.80. 

Jackson sold same 10 av 196 at $3.80. 

Parks sold same 16 av 180 at $3.75. 

O’Connor sold same 11 av 163 at $3.75. 

Haley sold same 46 av 188 at $3.70. 

Kapp sold Sullivan 60 av 109 at $3.50. 

McHugh sold same 15 av 125 at $3.50. 

Davies sold same 13 av 105 at $3.40. 

Robb sold same 18 av 105 at $3.35. 

Hawley sold same 15 av 159 at $3.65, and 
‘99 av 149 at $3.65. 

Murphy sold same 50 av 112 at $3.35. 

Adams sold Parker, Webb & Co 42 av 
188 at $3.75. 

Kalahan sold same 58 av 151 at $3.70, and 
‘98 av 194 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold same 33 av 189 at $3.80. 

Nott sold same 49 av 201 at $3.85. 

Davies sold same 58 av 174 at $3.70. 

Lomason sold same 120 av 206 at $3.85. 

Clark sold same 26 av 196 at $3.75. 

Kelsey sold same 73 av 176 at $3.70. 

Smith sold same 42 av 169 at $3.75. 

Osmus sold same 18 av 189 at $3.80 

McLaren sold same 81 av 182 at $3.70. 

Sharp sold same 10 av 208 at $3.70. 

Pline sold same 102 av 200 at $3.70. 

Weitzel sold same 67 av 254 at $3.75. 

Dennis sold same 71 av 192 at $3.80. 

Bergen sold same 2 av 176 at 

Johnston sold same 84 av 174 

Spencer sold Hammond, S & 
at $3.82%. 

Weidman sold same 58 av 19% 
McHugh sold same 143 av 192 
Ackley sold same 94 av 221 a 
Glenn sold same 69 av 186 at 
Young sold same 52 av 178 at $3.75. 
Shelton sold same 61 av 182 a 12%. 
Howe sold same 13 av 19 at $3.7 
Reason sold same 69 av 202 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 116 av 200, 52 
av 210, 94 av 194 at $3.80, 151 av 177, and 63 
av 186 at $3.77%. 

Robb sold same 46 av 205 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 1% av 184, 12 
av 273 at $3.77%, 23 av 206, 78 av 184, 51 av 
178 at $3.80, and 66 av 184 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold same 70 av 197 at $3.85. 

Belheimer sold same 44 av 175 at $3.75. 

Henderson sold same 82 av 189 at $3.7214. 
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Friday, Sent. 23, 180s. 
CATTLE. 
_ Receipts Friday, 279; from the west di- 
rect to butchers, 76; on sale, 209, as com- 


pared with 241 one week ago. Market ac- 
tive and slrong for good handy butchers 
and stockers; common unchanged, $4.50 
was top price to-day for 19 steers av 
1,221 lbs; balance as noted. Veal calves 
and milch cows unchanged. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 2 calves 
av 295 at $4, 7 stockers av 645 at $3.75, 2 
do av 549 at $3.70, 2 bulls av 695 at $3, i1 
mixed butchers to Kammen av 616 at $3.25 
and « a to Fitzpatrick weighing 


Berg sold Mich Beef Co 19 steers av 1,231 
at $4.50. 
Lovewell sold Farnum 3 bulls av 736 at 
0 and » mixed butchers to Magee av 
745 at $3. 


Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 7 mixed 
butchers av 1,035 at $3.10. 
Loosemore soid Schle‘tcher 4 mixed 


butchers iv 650 at $3.40, 2 bulls to Sulli- 
van av 1,210 at $3.25, 12 steers and heifers 
av Pad at $3.80 and a cow weighing 1,1.0 
at $3. 

Judson soid Farnum 2 stockers av 590 at 
$3.25 and a bull,weighing 450 at $2.59. 

Luckie sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
ig at $3 and a steer weighing 1,050 at 
$4.5) 


Spicer & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 2 
mixed butchers av 1,140 at $3.10, 4 do to 
Kammen av 715 at $3.65 and 2 stockers to 
Farnum av 665 at $3.65. 

Weeks sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,05 at 
$8, 3 steers av 706 at $3.85, a bull to Black 
av 1,440 at $2.50, 6 mixed stockers to Far- 
num av 671 at $3.10 and 2 stockers av 674 
at $2.75. 

(Miller sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 1,156 at 
$3.15 and 5 steers to Su.livan av 964 at M 

Moore scld Farnum 3 cows av 1,020 at 
$3.25 and a stag weighing 620 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold Judson 5 steers av 976 
at $4.15. 

Fox & Bishop sold Clancey 2 cows av 
950 at $2.75, 12 m.xed butchers to Schleicher 
av 680 at $3.30 and 5 mixed stockers to 
Farnum av 426 at $%. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 117; one week ago, 595. 
Market active and unchanged from yes- 
terday’s prices. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 14 
mixed butchers av 101 at $3.25 and 56 lambs 
av 76 at $5.10. 

Luckie sold Mich Beef Co i6 mixed av 
77 at $4. 

Cassey sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 mixeé 
av 97 at $3.50. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,535, as compared with 
2,454 one week ago. ‘Market active and 
about steady with opening prices yester- 
day. $3.85 was top price to-day, bulk at 
$8.75 to $3.80. 

Murphy sold Parker, Webb & Co 9% av 
191 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold same 24 av 204 at $3.75. 

Hausberger sold same 53 av 224 at $3.75. 

Donaldson sold same 48 av 228 at $3.85. 

Leonard sold same 31 av 224 at $3.80 
a & Tubbs sold same 72 av 203 at 


Luchie sold same 68 2v 194 at $3.70. 

Parsons & H sold same 68 av 191 at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 109 av 176 and 
56 av 178 at $3.75. 

F R Luckie sold same 41 av 193 at $3.80. 

Roberts & S sold same 38 av 189 at $3.80. 

F. W. Horner sold same 74 av 211 at $8.80. 

Allen sold same 61 av 195 at $3.75. 

Hauser sold same 124 av 19 at $3.82% 
and 69 av liv at $3.75. 

Loosemore sold same $5 av 195 at $3.75. 

Clark sold same 20 av 204 at $3.80. 

‘Richmond sold same 86 av 186 at $3.75. 

Bergen sold same 147 av 179 and 19 av 
207 at $3.75. 

Griffin sold same 72 av 217 at $3.77%4. 

Devine sold Hammond, S & Co 71 av 
189 at $3.70. f 

Leidel sold same 53 av 236 at $3.30. 

Leach sold same 68 av 208 at $3.7744. 

Spicer & M solid same 45 av 24 at $3.80 
and 72 av 174 at $3.70. 

Williamson sold same 87 av 197 at $3.80. 

‘McCloughry sold same 44 av 193 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold same 62 av 132 at $3.65 
and 48 av 144 at $3.55. 

Weeks sold same 38 av 204 at $3.80. 

Stabler sold same 71 av 214 at $8.80. 

Brown sold same 35 av 188 at $3.77%4. 

Harger sold same 23 av 206 at $3.77% 
and 78 av 196 at $3.7714. 

Sutton sold same 71 av 184 at $3.72%. 

Judson sold same 11 av 209 at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 27 av 104, 
22 av 106, 48 av 125 at $3.50, 30 av 116, 23 av 
105 at $3.45 and 14 av 73 at $3.00. 

Roberts & S sold same 16 av 105 at 


Harger sold same 18 av 128 at $3.40. 
Miller sold Fox & Bishop 61 av 168 at 


$3,721. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, September 22, 1898. 
Cattle—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
la&t were 8,272, as compared with 5,764 for 
the same day last week, Shipments were 
5,720, as compared with 4,246 the previous 
week. Receipts were the heaviest of the 
season. Good, fat. smooth steer and 


female stock steady, but common, poor 
and thin cattle were lower. Stockers and 
feeders were in large supply, and as few 
buyers were on hand everything but extra 
good stuff showed a decline of from 15 to 
25c per hundred on the various grades, 
and even the best were 40@15c lower. 
Veal calves, while not so strong as last 
week, sold at high prices. The best steers 
ranged between $5.25@5.60; while ordinary 
to good brought $4.25@4.75; common to 
best butchers’ steers, $4.25@5.20; heifers, 
$3.50@4.75; cows, common to good, $2.5@ 
4.25; bulls, $2.75@3.15; oxen, $2.50@4.75. The 
market closed dull. Tuesday the market 
was slow and a shade lower, the stock on 
sale being mostly held over from Monday. 
Wednesday but little was done, as only 
a few cattle were on sale. At the close 
the outlook was fairly favorable for good 
cattle, but half-fat and common lots were 
barely steady. Quotations were as fol- 
lows: Export and Shipping Steers.—Prime 
to extra choice finished steers, 1400 to 1450 
Ibs., $5.35@5.60; prime to choice steers, 1300 
to 1400 Ibs, $5.25@5.30; good to choice fat 
steers, 1250 to 1300 lbs., $5.25@5.30; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1050 to 1250 lbs., 
$5.00@5.25; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1050 to 1400 lbs., $4.25@4.75. ‘Butch- 
ers’ Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1050 to 1150 Ibs., $5.00@5.20; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1000 
Ths., $4.75@5.00; light to fair, $4.30@4.65; 








green steers thin to half fattened, 1000 to 
1300 Ibs., $4.25@4.65; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1000 Ibs., $4.25@4.60; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.60@4.75; fair to good fat heif- 
ers, $4.10@4.50; light thin half-fat heifers, 
$3.50@4.00; fair to good mixed butchers’ 
stock, $4.00@4.50; mixed lots fair to choice 
quality fat cows and heifers, $3.75@4.25; 
good smooth well-fattened butcher cows, 
$3.90@4.25; fair to good butcher cows, $3.40 
@$3.75; common old shelly cows, $2.25@3.25. 
Bulls and Oxen.—Export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $3.70@3.80; good fat smooth 
handy weight butcher bulls, $3.40@3.65; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $3.00@3.35; thin 
old common to extra, $2.85@3.00; stock 
bulls common to extra, $2.75@3.15; fat 
smooth young oxen to good lots fit for 
export, $4.50@4.75; fair to fairly good part- 
ly fattened young oxen, $3.75@4.40; old 
common and poor oxen, $2.50@3.00. Native 
Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding steers, 
good style weight and extra quality, $4.15 
@4.30; feeding steers common to only fair 
quality, $3.65@4.00; good quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $4.10@4.30; stock 
heifers common to choice, $3.00@3.25; stock 
steers cull grades and throw outs, $8.15@ 
0 


Thursday the market was slow to 10c 
lower, and closed dull. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 19,8), as compared with 
11,400 the previous week. Shipments were 
15,200, as compared with 7,000 the previous 
week. (Receipts were quite heavy, and 
as the lamb market at other points was 
weak and lower, there was a drop here of 
25 to 40c per hundred, with a slow market. 
Sheep and lambs were steady for good, 
but easy and slow for common, Yearlings 
sold at a range of $4@4.90 for culls to best; 
native sheep, $2.25@4.80; spring lambs, $4@ 
5.60 for culls to extra selected lots. The 
same day last week the best lambs sold 
at $6.40@6.60 per hundred. Tuesday the 
market ruled slow and weak, with specu- 
lators the principal buyers. Wednesday 
the market opened with a fair demand for 
good grades of both kinds and the best 
handy lambs sold at stronger prices, 
while sheep sold at full steady former 
values. Quotations were as_ follows: 
Spring lambs, choice to extra ewes and 
wethers, $5.60@5.75; bucky and fair, $5.25@ 
5.50; culls, fair to good, $4.50@5.10; com- 
mon to choice yearlings, $4.50@4.85; native 
clipped sheep, choice to selected wethers, 
$4.70@4.85; fair to choice mixed sheep, $4.40 
@4.65; culls and common ewe sheep, $2.25@ 
3.75. 

Vhursday the market was firm _and 
higher on some grades. Top jambs, $5.65@ 
5.79; mostly $5.70; others, $4.25@5.50; sheep, 
$4.40@4.70; culls to good, $2,50@4.25. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday were 
26,220, as compared with 23,750 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
16,340, as compared with 16,530 for the same 
day last week. While receipts were quite 
liberal, the demand was good and the 
market active, but at a decline of 5@10c 
from the close of last week. Quality more 
than weight governed values, the best of 
the corn-fed light and yorkers selling at 
$4.15@4.20; fair to good Michigans, $4.10@ 
415, and grassy yorkers, $4.10. Mixed 
weights, medium and the heavier grades, 
sold generally at $4.15, some a little coarse 
and green $4.10, with the strictly prime 
corn fed lots, $4.20. Pigs sold largely at 
$3.95, more closely selected lots $4.00; a 
few choice white selected at $4.10; skips 
and common grassy, $2.75@3.50 as to qual- 
ity; roughs, $3.40@3.60; stags, $3.00@3.25; 
coarse and green ‘Michigan heavy ends 








slow at $4@4.05, mostly at inside quota- 
tions, Tuesday the market opened with a 
fair demand, but weakened later, and 
there was a drop of 5c on some grades. 
Wednesday fresh receipts were moderate 
with only a few hold-over lots. The 
market opened full easy to a shade lower 
on change in the general range on good 
lightweights and yorkers, though there 
were few that brought the top prices. 
Good to choice Yorkers, 175 to 185 Ibs., 
sold at $4.10@4.15; prime light Yorkers, 
$4.15@4.20; grassy and Michigan lots, $4.05 
@4.10; mixed packers’ grades, $4.10@4.17; 
medium weights, 210 to 240 lIlbs., $4.10@4.15; 
grassy heavy ends, $3.90@4.05; roughs, 
common to good, $3.45@3.60; stags, com- 
mon to choice, $2.75@3.15; pigs, good to 
choice, $4@4.10; skips, common to fair, 
$2.50@3.75. 

Thursday light hogs were lower, while 
others were stronger. Yorkers, corn fed, 
$4.10@4.15; grassers and Michigans, $4.05@ 
4.10; mediums, mixed and heavy, $4.15@ 
4.20; pigs, $3.85@3.95; roughs, $3.40@3.66. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, Sept. 22, 1898. 
Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 46,719, as compared 
with 53,733 the previous week, and 58,848 


for the same week last year. On Monday 
receipts were 18,738 head, which was a full 
supply, and more than was wanted of 
common to fair grades, which ruled weak 
to 10c lower. Texas cattle and native 
butcher stock ruled firm. Native steers 
averaging 860@1,640 lbs sold at $4@5.75, 
bulk $4.95@5.55. A load of 1,349-lb polled 
Angus steers sold at $5.75, and 93 head of 
fine-bred 1,138@1,174-lb fed Western year- 
lings at $5.60; corn-fed Westerns, 1,050@ 
1,560 Ibs, $3.90@5.45; distillery-fed steers, 
1,156 lbs, $4.95; grass Western steers, $3.50@ 
4.55; Western cows and heifers, $2,70@4.30; 
native cows, $2@3.95; heifers, $3@4.90; bulls, 
$2.60@4.35; stags, $3.80@4.75; calves, $4@7.25; 
stockers, $3.25@4.20; feeders, $3.75@4.60. 
Tuesday the market was steady for the 
best grades, but a shade easier for plain 
fat steers, and slow for medium kinds 
that had to compete with commonish 
Westerns, which were lower. Good feed- 
ers were firm under a good inquiry. Cows 
and heifers were steady to firm for eevry- 
thing desirable. Wednesday the receipts 
for the week indicated an increase of 7,- 
000 as compared with the same day last 
week. Even with this increase trade in 
attractive and useful natives had a good 
tone, prices for choice beeves ruling 
strong at $5.55@5.8, the latter price made 
for a 1,333-Ilb average, and several lots 
weighing around 1,600 lbs making $5.60. 
Below a $5.50 kind the market was also 
active until, getting down to where west- 
ern competition was encountered, there 
was an easier tone and prices ruled from 
steady to a trifle easier. Good feeding 
steers and stock heifers in active demand 
and firm as to prices, but common to fair 
stock steers continue to drag at steady 
values. The range on native steer cattle 











Was $4@5.8, bulk at $4.90@5.60; stockers 
and feeders, $2.90@4.60; cows, $2.25@4.00; 
heifers, $3.45@5.25; bulls, $2.25@3.50. Market 
closed steady to firm. 

Thursday receipts were 11,000, of which 
3,500 Were westerners. Best steers steady 
others weak. Steers, $3.90@5.75; cows and 
heifers, $2@4.75; Texas steers, $3.10@3.85; 
westerns, $3.50@4.40; stockers and feeders, 
$3@4.75. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 89,754, as compared 
with 79,294 the previdus week and 86,924 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Moriday 
receipts were 20,430, but trade ruled active 
and prices generally steady. Qoutations 
ruled as follows: Lambs, $3.75@6.25; native 
sheep, $2.75@4.70, and Westerns, $3.65@4.40. 
Feeders bought sheep at $3.65@4, and year- 
lings and lambs at $4.40@4.90. Tuesday 
there was an active business in the best 
sheep and lambs, but the poorer sorts 
were neglected and lower. Good to choice 
Western sheep sold at $4@4.10, and West- 
ern feeding sheep at $4; prime Western 
lambs sold at $5.60@5.65, and Western 
feeding lambs at $4.50@4.60. No native 
sheep on the market worth noting. 
Choice native lambs sold at $5.90@6.25. Up 
to and including Wednesday receipts were 
66,420, as compared with 60,590 for the 
same days last week. Business was fairly 
active, and while prices were rather easy 
they showed no decline. A large share of 
the Western sheep sold went as feeders, 
thousands selling steady at $4; some fat 
Western wethers sold at $4.15@4.40; no 
native sheep worth mentioning; prime 
native lambs may be quoted at $5.75@6; 
no sales at the outside price. Top West 
ern lambs, £5.40@5.50; Western feeding 
lambs, $4.60@4.80; some poor lots can be 
had at $4.30@4.40. 

Thursday market quiet and unchanged. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 153,624, as compared with 
133.157 the previous week and 120,911 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the receipts were 32,413, as compared with 
27,420 for the same day last week. The 
better grades ruled strong to a shade 
higher, and the commoner grades 
steady. Receipts were below’ expec- 
tations, but the quality was good. Heavy 
sold at $3.55@4.0714; bulk, $8.90@4; light, $3.65 
@41.07%4; bulk, $3.95@4.05; mixed, $3.65@4.10; 
bulk, $3.90@4; pigs, $2.75@3.85; bulk, $3.15@ 
3.50. Tuesday trade was rather slow, and 
ordinary packing grades showed a de- 
cline of 5c, and closing weak at a rarge 
of $3.75@3.85, Prime medium and butch- 
ers’ weights sold at $4@4.0714, bulk at $4.05; 
light sorts were slow and 5c lower, the 
range being $3.90@4; light pigs $3.25. Up 
to and including Wednesday receipts this 
week have been 92,875, as compared with 
74.912 for the same day last week, an in- 
crease of about 18000 head. ‘Packing 
grades were all lower, and even prime 
mediums, butcher-weights, and shipping 
grades, in fact, all good hogs, sold a trifie 
easier at a range of $3.90@4.05, and only 
one lot at the outside price. The buyers 
of light sorts were holding off, but finally 
offered $8.9, ageinst $4 for the same kind 
in the early part of the week. Little 
isnt pigs of 100 lbs and under average 
3.20. ‘ 

‘bhursday estimated receipts were 30,000. 
Market rather slow, and weak to lower. 
Light sold at $8.60@4.00; mixed, $3.55@4.02; 
heavy, $3.85@4.00; rough, $3.45@3.70. 

Add Buffalo 

The annual report of the Washtenaw 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, a 
farmers’ organization, shows that the 
company’s losses for the year ending 
August 31 were heavier than at any 
time since 1890. The losses the past 
year, though not as numerous as in 
some preceding years, were generally 
heavy and aggregate nearly $18,000. 
However, the company is in a pros- 
perous condition, having at present 
3,076 members and = eapital stock 
amounting to $5,240,685. 





The Annual Announcement of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, Toronto, Canada, for 
session 1898-99 has just come to hand. The 
College will open on Wednesday, October 
12th. Weare much pleased to announce 
that the prospects for a successful session 
of this well known and popular institution 
are most encouraging. 









Cabot’s Creosote 
& Shingle Stains : 


J 

2 

x for houses, barns, stables, sheds, fences, 
and all rough woodwork, especially shin- 
gles. One-half cheaper than paint, and 
can be applied in half the time. ‘“‘Creo- 

pa 


sote is the best wood preservative 


known.’’—Trautwein. 
Send for Samples and Circulars, 


SAMUEL CABOT, - - 82 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
CBCRCBCBOEOROSO: 
32-page pamphlet on 


“* Ashes as a Fertilizer,” 


for the asking. Every 
farmer should have one. 
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THE AMERICAN FUAG. 


That ocean-guarded flag of light, forever 
may it fiy! 

It flashed o’er Monmouth’s bloody fight, 
and lit McHenry’s sky; 

It bears upon its folds of flame to earth’s 
remotest wave 

The names of men whose deeds of fame 
shall e’er inspire the brave. 


Timbers have crashe@ and guns have 
pealed beneath its radiant glow, 

But never did that ensign yield its honor 
to the foe! 

Its fame shall march with martial tread 
down ages yet to be, 

To guard those stars that never paled in 
fight on land or sea. 


Its stripes of red eternal dyed with heart- 
streams of all lands; 

Its white, the snow-capped hills that hide 
in storm their upraised hands; 

Its blue, the ocean waves that beat round 
Freedom’s circle shore; 

Its stars, the print of angel’s feet that 
shine forevermore! 
James Riley, “Sons of Two People.” 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” ““The Fossicker,’ 
4 “A Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 





(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

In an hour the last parcel had gone 
up, and then Miles himself began the 
climb. It was hard work, but his 
brain was cool now, and the tough vine 
held firmly. He rested on the ledge 
half way up, where Hans. had paused. 
and as he neared the top, was encour- 
nged by the old man, who, lying on 
his stomach, with his face peering 
over, shouted to his “little bass,” his 
“voung master,” to hold fast. When 
at last Miles dragged himself over the 
ridge Hans pulled him well away fro1 
the brink, and then began to laugh aud 
ery. 

“Oh. sieur, oh, my baas,” he cried, 
“my heart was sore in the night.” 

“T am ill, Hans,” came the weak re- 
ply. 

Hans looked at his master anxiously. 
then quickly built up a fire, and while 
it blazed freed Miles from his damp 
clothes; then raked the living coals in- 
to a hole already prepared, covered 
them with a sod, made Miles sit over 
it, drew a blanket over him, and left 
him to stew, while he made a brew of 
herbs from leaves freshly gathered. 
Miles was soon in a bath of perspira- 
tion, and when the heat abated Hans 
rubbed him down, thumped him and 
kneaded him, and then prepared a 
couch for him near the fire. In a few 
minutes Miles was asleep, after taking 
2 strong dose of quinine, and Hans, 
after a meal, curled himself up on the 
other side of the fire. They both slept 
undisturbed for several hours, and 
when Miles sat up he had a ravening 
appetite and called to Hans to prepare 
food. Hans, however, prepared an- 
other heat bath for his master, rubbed 
him down as before, and handed him 
his clothes, now thoroughly dry. 

“How is the baas now?” 

“I feel well again, Hans, 
gry.” 

“No pain in the head?” 

“No.” 

“That is good, my—yes, white mens 
they think much, but when the siek- 
hess comes in the head they jest sit 
still and die. Oh, plenty men I see like 
that—jes sit. no eat, no drink, no talk, 
except when they sleep; grow thin and 
white and die away.” 

“Was I like that then?” 

“I was frightened when I see you 
lie still, baas, and I was fr ightened for 
myself, to be left alone here. Now I 
have driven the sickness off, and the 
baas must take the white medicine.” 

Miles took another dose of quinine, 
and looked about him in surprise at 
the thick undergrowth which hemmed 
them in like a living wall. Accus- 
tomed though he had been to the dense 
growth of the tropical forest, the mass 
of interlacing foliage and creepers 
Was Closer than anything he had seen. 
Hans had, in fact, been obliged to 
clear a small space with his knife, and 
their fire had been built only a few 
feet from the brink of the precipice. 
To prepare the evening meal the old 
hunter was now obliged to lower the 
kettle right down into the river, and 
when the meal was over they were 
compelled to cut their way in order 
to find a camping place for the closing 
evening at a safe distance from the 
river. They found a suitable place 
under a boabab, a tree so gigantie in 
bulk that it loomed up through the 
foliage like a huge rock, while its 


but hun- 


wk 


minor roots, descending like ellie 
embraced a circumference of a hun- 
dred paces. A likely place this for big 
game to rest in the heat of the day, 
and Hans immediately examined the 
stems for places worn smooth by the 
constant friction of elephant or buffalo 
hides. 

“Mawoh!” he exclaimed, “this is 
wonderlike. There is here no sign of 
elephant, no spoor of buck on the 
ground, and no fire ash, yet it is good 
for shelter.” 

“J dare say animals would not come 
too close to the river. , Still it is a good 
place for us to rest.” 

“Ja, sieur, and I think that we can 
shoot here, for the sound would not 
be heard for the water’s voice. It 
would be good to cook fis buck’s 
flesh on the coals.” 

“But there is no spoor, 
ther game paths.” 

“Dat is so, sieur, but I did hear last 
night the noise of many birds—oh, 
plenty in the trees—and in the morn- 
ing the sound of them was like the 
wind.” 

They brought in their kit, built up 
a leafy shelter, and when this was fin- 
ished the woods seemed alive on a 
sudden with the calls of birds, and 
right into the dusk there came an 
astonishing multitude of parrots, of 
green starlings, wood pigeons, guinea- 
fowl, and the red-shanked francolJins. 
Their calls came from every quarter 
in volume sufficient even to drown the 
hollow booming from the great chasm. 
Miles, by creeping stealthily, got a 
chance at a gray cluster of guinea- 
fowl, whose wattled heads were held 
high as they watched him, and he 
succeded in bagging three with a shot 
clean through their necks. The re- 
port made a tremendous commotion 
among the swarm of birds, and Hans 
remarked that the shrieking clamor 
would do more to call the attention of 
any Kaffir to the spot than a dozen 
rifle shots. However, they supped well 
off the guinea-fowls, and after a smoke 
drew their blankets round them while 
they listened to the complaining voices 
of the birds as they gradually settled 
down, and speculated as to the cause 
which had brought so many together. 

As the night drew down, back as 
ink, there was a wonderful stillness in 
the air about them, and for the first 
time they detected a deeper note even 
than the muffled roaring of the con- 
fined waters fighting for space far be- 
low them in that awful ravine—a note 
that was like the booming of a heavy 
surf. Their eyes, however, were heavy, 
and even as they wondered what this 
fresh sound might mean, they fell into 
a deep and untroubled sleep. It seemed 
indeed as if they had just closed their 
eyes when the shrill screaming of par- 
rots, and the harsh metallie ery of the 
guinea-fowl, earliest of birds to begin 
the daily searcei- for food, aroused 
them. 

Miles awoke refreshed, free from the 
least trace of fever, and eager to re- 
sume the march. Hans lowered his 
long length of line for another kettle- 
ful of water, and built up the fire, 
while Miles took the rifles to pieces 
to give them a thorough cleaning, after 
which he carefully examined the stock 
of ammunition to see whether any of 
the cartridges had been affected by 
the damp. 

Breakfast over, they cut a way 
through the undergrowth, starting 
many a laggard francolin, and coming 
upon old nests and roosting-places, and 
spots in the deep mould where the 
birds had been accustomed to dust 
themselves. They disturbed, too, mul- 
titudes of ants whose tunnels extend- 
ed in all directions, and of termites 
who burrowed into every fragment of 
deal wood and reduced it to ust. What 
amazed them, however, was that there 
was still not the slightest trace of any 
four-footed animal, not even of the 
wood-mouse, and Hans would pause 
every few minutes to sean the ground 
and the trees, and to express his as- 
tonishment that where there were so 
many birds there were no wild-cats. 

It was not long before the mystery 
was explained. They had cut their 
way for about 200 yards from the bao- 
bab, when there suddenly appeared be- 
fore them a wide gap in the thicket, 
and beyond this gap a dark line of 
trees. Pushing forward, they found 
themselves on the brink of another 
chasm, and at its bottom were the 
dark waters of the Zambesi. 

“Good God!” cried Miles, as he 
glanced horrified to his left and right 
at the deep, wide, clean-cut chasm. 

“What is this?’ said Hans, with a 
puzzled expression. 

Miles drew his hand across his eyes, 


old man, nei- 





then stared down at the dark and 
swift waters. ; 
The stunning truth was driven home 
that they had risked their lives to 
ascend the cliff merely to imprison 
themselves on an island cliff! 





CHAPTFR XIIL & 

An island it was! 

Along the rim there was barely room 
for one man to move by clinging to 
the trees. One went to the right, the 
other to the left, and after a slow and 
difficult passage. they met face to face. 
Not satisfied with this proof, Miles set 
off again, working back by the place 
they had ascended, and turning to the 
right along the brink of a narrow ra- 
vine, at the bottom of which raged the 
great flood of waters that had so ap- 
palled them when below, and so up to 
the fork in the river, where the other 
wider and calmer branch of the river 
flowed deep down on the north side of 
their island prison. Turning again 
abruptly to the right, he followed the 
brink of the new river for a quarter 
of a mile, to where the channels once 
again joined, and where the island 
narrowed down to a jagged neck of 
rock. Crossing this, he turned along 
the brink again back to his starting 
point, and went hopelessly to the shel- 
ter of the boabab, where Hans, not 
much disturbed by the misfortune 
which overwhelmed his master, was 
busying himself making traps to snare 
birds. 

“So,” he said cheerfully, “there is 
water all round and the wall is high. 
But there is plenty birds, plenty food, 
and no wild mens can hurt us. When 
the food is done we will see if we can 
get out. Eh, baas?” 

Miles threw himself on the ground. 
There was nothing in Hans’ philosophy 
of the pot that appealed to him, but 
in a moment he was up again, and 
hastily moved to the spot where they 
had ascended. Craning over, he saw 
the faint outline of the canoe, as it 
still rested securely in the backwater 
against the rock. 

“It is all right, Hans,” he said brisk- 
ly, as he returned to the camp. “The 
canoe is still there, and we can get 
away from this prison.” 

“What is that?’ gasped Hans. 

“The canoe, old man—the canoe. It 
is waiting for us, and the sooner we 
go down the better.” 

“Baas will go down into that devil’s 
place?” 

“Why, 
had better go now. 

“Neh, sieur, neh; let us rest here but 
one night, and in the morning, early, 
we can go with all the day before us.” 

“Very well, Hans, in the morning 
then we start. And now I will have 
another look at this place. You think 
of this, old hunter: never a man ex- 
cept you and me has ever before set 
foot on this bit of land since the be- 
ginning of things. Not a hoe has been 
put to the soil, not a blade to the trees, 
since first the river cut its way 
through the rock and set this block 
apart.” 

“Yoh! said Hans. 

“Yes, there are men who would give 
much to be here in our places.” 
| “So.” said Hans. “Plenty men, 
plenty white men, go mad. I have 
| Seen them hunt butterflies;’ and when 
Miles had slowly disappeared into the 
thicket the old man picked up his rifle 
and stole swiftly to the brink. Sup- 
porting himself with a length of sup- 
ple creeper about his waist, he leant 
over and fired into the canoe directly 
below him. He could not see whether 
the bullet struck the mark, but as he 
watched he saw the canoe gradually 
sink until finally it disappeared, leay- 
ing only a few bubbles on the calm 
surface. 

“So.” he said, “that jis done, and 
Hans will not again go down to the pit, 
verdon”’ 

He stole back to the baobab, and 
when Miles returned he was finishing 
off a spring trap which he had set for 
guinea-fowl. 

“I think, my baas,” he said, “there 
will be more than six fowls for the 
canoe in the morning.” 

“I have found out, Hans, the mean- 
ing of that deep sound we heard in the 
night. It comes from the falls in the 
river; and from the place I now was, 
where there stands a great rock, you 
can see the spray rising in a cloud and 
the rainbows marked on it. So you 
see we are near the place we came to 
tind, and to-morrow, maybe, we will 
reach it.” 

“What does the baas look for?” 

“I searcely know, Hans. It is so long 
since I started on this trip that I am 

‘Continued on page 233.| 


yes, Hans, and I think we 
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not certain there will be anyone at the 
end of the journey; at any rate, such 
an one as I set out to find.” 

“It is a long way to come searching 
for one person you don’t know is there. 
If it is a Woman she will be very good 
to look at, and she will make the baas 
glad.” 

“That,” said Miles, with a smile, “is 
not certain, Hans. I am merely search- 
ing for her as a friend.” 

“Soh!” grunted the old Hottentot. 

“Yes, Hans. I have only seen her 
once.” 

“Allavarel. The baas must have 
looked long. But I think this is not a 
good country for the white lady; plen- 
ty sickness, plenty wild things; wild 
mens, everything bad. She is dead 
before this, or stolen away.” 

“Old man, that thought has been in 
my mind all the time, and that is why 
I wish to hurry forward. When, an 
hour ago, it seemed we could not get 
away from this spot, I thought what 
this might mean for her—left to the 
mercies of that man,-Stoffel. Just now 
we must be ahead of him, and if we 
push on to-morrow we shall have a 
good start.” 

“Ja, sieur,” muttered Hans, with an 
uneasy look. 

“I have been thinking that if you 
crept into some Kaffir kraal while I 
waited hidden, you could give out that 
you-had strayed from some far camp, 
and make inquiries about Stoffel’s 
headquarters.” 

“Ja, baas.” 

“We will take the canoe before day- 
break, paddle down stream until we 
ean land, and then immediately strike 
out through the wood in search of 
some native path.” 

“Ja, sieur; if the boat does not sink 
in the wave.” 

“There is no danger of that, Hans. 
The place down there has no longer 
any terrors for us now that we are 
well again. 

Hans went off to set his traps in the 
runs near their camping-place, and to 
forget as quickly as he could his 
treachery in sinking the canoe. As for 
the lady—well, there were other wo- 
men in the world, and it would’ be 
much better if this one were lost than 
such a man as his mastter should 
worry himself in fighting the devil's 
water; and as Hans thought of the 
gloomy_rocks and the swift waves, he 
rejoiced, 

As another evening settled down, 
there came that astonishing flight of 
birds, seeking an asylum in the river, 
Whose secret of security had been 
transmitted, no doubt, for centuries, 
and the deafening clamor stifled for a 
time once more the thundering crash 
of waters and the roar from the falls 
that Came as a deeper undertone. 

Very soon Hans had a couple of 
francolins hanging from a bough, and 
then crooned as he squatted by the fire 
with half-closed eyes, roasting the 
sides of a guinea-fowl snared that 
morning, while his master sat talking 
about the wonders of England. When 
the talk turned to such matters, Miles 
Was conscious of a little condescen- 
sion, and Hans was the deferential 

servant, aware of the bridge between 
them; but when they came down to 
questions of immediate interest, they 
were more on a level, and great though 
the dissimilarity was in training, in 
hirth, in traditions, the twe were 
united by a common feeling of respect 
and affection. It would have been 
strange if, under the circumstances, 
this had not been so, and Miles passed 
many an interesting hour in listening 
to the old man’s vast store of informa- 
tion about wild beasts and their hab- 
its, of tracking and hunting, of fight- 
ing, and great privations borne with 
stoical fortitude. 
(To be continued.) 


RUSSIA AS A WORLD POWER. 





In the National Review for August 
Mr. Arnold White speaks his mind con- 
cerning what he calls “The Russian 
Bogy.” Mr. White thinks that Russia 
stands te-day where England stood 
‘wo hundred years ago. There is a 
200d deal of corruption in the lower 
tank of officials, but Russian ministers, 
he thinks, are quite as honest as those 
of the French republic. Drunkenness 
'S_ very frequent, but not more so 
than in England at the beginning of 
the century. Mr. White says he hi:m- 
self heard a young Guardsman apoio- 
size to a lady at an embassy recep- 
tion, in the hearing of several guests, 
for hot keeping an appointment, allez- 
ig aS a reason the fact that he was 
(drunk and could not come. He de- 
scribes at considerable length the dan- 








ger which threatens Russia from the 
exceeding multiplication of the Jew- 
ish population, the low  death-rate 
among Jewish infants, and the excep- 
tional intelligence of the Jews gener- 
ally. The problem, he remarks, Rus- 
sian ministers declare to de insolu- 
ble, but insoluble questions are apt 
to solve themselves with but little re- 
gard to the convenience of ministers. 

The economic condition of Russia, 
he thinks, is very serious. He says: 

“The denudation of forests in the 
Volga Valley and, in fact, throughout 
the whole of the center and south, has 
had for its effect the diminution of the 
rainfall and the impoverishment of the 
soil. Searcity is almost continuous even 
in the black-soil districts, famine is al- 
ways on the horizon, and every few 
years the specter of want enters the 
doorway of millions of Russian homes. 
Much of the soil in European Russi:, 
vast as it is, is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted.”’ 

The ignorance of the peasant 1s 
great, but it is slowly disappearing. 
Mr. White ridicules the idea that in the 
long run a people as ignorant as horses 
will succeed in holding down the edu- 
cated races of the earth by a combina- 
tion of brute strength and imported 
brains. Despite the nonsense that is 
talked in officers’ messes, there is no 
reason to believe that the Russian 
Government, either the Czar or his ad- 
visers, contemplate any scheme ‘50 
wild as that which is attributed to 
them by the Russophobists. 

Mr. White says that the true inter- 
ests of Russia palpably lie in the direc- 
tion of peace and not of war. “So far 
as my observation, reading and con- 
versation enable me to judge, there is 
no nation in Europe with a more vital 
interest in the preservation of peace 
during the next twenty years than 
Russia herself.” What reason is there 
to believe that the Russians are not 
quite as acute to perceive this as Mr. 
White himself? Mr. White thus sums 
up the conclusions he has arrived at in 
studying the Russian problem: 

“The future of Russia, so long as she 
keeps the peace and limits her disputes 
with other nations to the field of diplo- 
macy, may possibly be prosperous and 
bright; but if her unwieldy empire 
should be plunged into the hazard of 
war, the ignorance and superstition of 
her people. the corruption and in- 
ebriety of her administrators, the ab- 
sence of a master-mind in the Czar 
or of an educated middle class, the 
alienation of the Jews, and her slip- 
shod uwnreadiness for vast combina- 
tions at a distance, are more likely to 
result in a humiliating and perhaps vi- 
diculous collapse than in the establisi- 
ment of universal dominion over the 
civilized world.’—Review of Reviews. 





WHY WE LAUGH. 

A good story is told of a big, fine 
musie box which was the property of 
the Spanish Club, an organization of 
ofticers, in Santiago before the capture 
of the town. This musie box played 
one air which was the favorite of the 
club. It was frequently called for duy- 
ing the siege and always heard by the 
musie lovers of the club with pleasure. 
On the morning of July 17, when the 
American flag was hoisted over the 
town, the band of the Sixth Cavalry 
played that very air, and then the 
Spanish officers learned for the first 
time that that blessed music box had 
been giving them the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


A Parisian swell recently had a 
crayon picture of himself made, which 
he afterward pretended to find fault 
with. 

“It does not bear the slightest re- 
semblance to me,” said he, “and I 
will not take it.” 

The artist protested, but all to no 
avail. 

After the dandy had left the painter 
added to the portrait a magnificent 
pair of ass’s ears, and exhibited it in 
the window, thus altered, to the gaze 
of the curious public. 

It hadn’t been long exposed when 
the dandy entered the artist’s studio in 
a towering rage, and, finding that 
threats amounted to nothing, he at 
last offered to buy it, even at a con- 
siderable advance upon the original 
price. 

“It wasn’t strange you didn't recog- 
nize your resemblance to the picture at 
first.” said the painter, “but I knew 
you'd notice tre likeness as soon as I 
added those ears.” 
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MRS. PINKHAM’S WARNING TO WOMEN. 





Neglect is the Forerunner of Misery and Suffering—A Grateful Hus- 
band Writes of His Wife’s Recovery. 





Nearly all the ill health of women is traceable to some derangement of the 


feminine organs. These derangements 































off trouble. 
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male ills is so well established that it 


do not cure themselves, and neglect of 


the sensations resulting from them is only putting 


Pathetic stories are constantly coming to Mrs. 
Pinkham of women whose neglect has resulted in 
Ss serious heart trouble and a whole train of woes. 
Here is the story of a woman who was helped 
by Mrs. Pinkham after other treatment failed: 

DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—It affords me very 
great pleasure to be able to state that I believe 
my wife owes her health to your medicine 
and good advice. For three years her 
health failed rapidly; she had heart trou- 
ble, often falling down in dizzy and 


fainting spells, shortness of breath, 
choking and smothering spells, bloat- 
ing of the stomach, a dry cough, dys- 
peptic symptoms, menses irreg- 
ular, scanty, and of an un- 
natural color. She had been 
treated by physicians with but 
little benefit. She has taken 
your treatment according to 
your directions, and is better 
in every way. 1am well pleased 
with the result of your 
treatment, and give you 
permission to use my letter 
for the benefit of others.— 
Cras. H.and Mrs. May Butcuer, 
Fort Meyer, Va. 


The healing and strengthening power of Lydia 
FE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for all fe- 


needs no argument. For over twenty 


years it has been used by women with results that are truly wonderful. 


Mrs. Pinkham invites all women who 
to her at Lynn, Mass., for advice. 
only, and no charge is made. 


are puzzled about their health to write 


All such correspondence is seen by women 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 


DO YO 


Write for our 145-page book, Tue Orie 
scientific treatise on speech defects, 
stammered for more than 20 years. Ser 





IN OF STAMMERING, a practical and 
by _GrorGE ANDREW Lewis, who 
nt Free to any address. Answer at 
once, inclosing six cents in stamps to cover 

e, and we will send you, in addition 
the above book, a beautiful souvenir 
containing 25 illustrations and half-tone 









engravings interesting to every Stammerer. 
Ask also for a free sample copy of THE 
PHONO-METER, a monthly paper exclusively 


\" A Mi Mi R for persons who stammer. Address: 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMEKERS, 76 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE DETROIT Wise 
FREE PRESS 


THE BALANCE OF 1898 


FoR ONLY 20c¢., 


The FREE PREss offers to send to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


on trial for the remainder of the year 
The Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
for ONLY 20 CENTS. The Free Press 
is a paper of national reputation; clean 
and reliable in every way, and get- 
ting it twice a week is almostas good 
asa daily. It will be stopped Jan. 1, 
99, unless ordered continued. Send 
your order direct to the Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. Sample copies sent 
free. Address 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The Twice-a-Week Free Press will 
be sent free one year to anyone send- 
ing us 8 trial subscriptions with $1.60. 








SEND US ONE DOLLAR and this ad. and we will 
ew 1599 patcora high grade RESEKVOIN COAL AND WOOD 
a Lj freight C.0.D., subject to examination, 
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fretsiv STOVE CATALOG 
charges. This stove is size No. 8, oven is 16x18x11, to: 

is 42x23; made from best pig iron, extra large flues, heavy 
covers, heavy linings and grates, large oven shelf,heavy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamen 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
poreelain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
Best coal burner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
pa making ita perfect wood burner. WE ISSUE ABIND- 
NG GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge you 825.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
about 81.00 for each 50 miles, so we save you at least $10, 
Address, SEARS, ROESUCK & CO. (Ine), CHICAGO. 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 
A UNITED 
and mounted on a roller, will 


{ E ag ie be sent to any address on receipt 


of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing and trans- 
portation. P.S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
CO. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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Disbanding Fire-Arms Sale. 
: = = RIFLE ONLY 95°C. 


With the Order as Express and Expense 
Guarantee, the balance $9.00 C. O. D. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles Slaughtered. 
GREATEST BARGAIN ON EARTH. 





These Rifles are the celebrated Hotchkiss Model 


made by the Winchester Arms Co, (which is one of their highest riced models, 
in fact THE NET WHOLESALE PRICE IS $6.50 MORE THAN THEIR COMMON 
MODELS OF 1866 AND 1873. This model is one of 3 Repeating Rifles, which were recommended by a 
board of military experts for the United States Government to adopt. Every gun tested by the Government, 

the highest test known. We have received from Government ‘uction Sale several Hundreds of these Guns for a 
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The surest and the best. Sample 
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RIMINECO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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nominal price, and will sell them at retail for about one Half the Cost to the Government, which was $15.00. WE 


GUARANTEE them to be in good condition and in complete working order. 
does not injure the qualities vf s gun, in fact it snould enhance its value as a WAR RELIC. 
— (which — — _ _ enabling the rifle to be sighted up to 14.00 yards range, 
tridge, 405 or 500 Grain Bullet. For LONG TARGET PRACTICE AND LARGE GAME IT EXCELS anytning i ; "ST THE 
THING FOR HAWKS, CROWS and FOXES that are cunning enough to keep just beyond shot gun a pep Agee anal dane — 
) lic. Advertisement may not appear again. - 
expect to sell the entire stock on first insertion. Remember, rifle sent on receip! 


10 years, and then sell it tor Double its cost asa War 


express C, O, D., subject to examination. Totalonly $9.95, would cost in a retail store with sights complete over $2040). Address 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Il! Nassau Street, New York. 
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EVERYONE KNOWS that afew months use in the arm: 
They are fitted with Sharps Patent Wind Gauge 
they are 6 Shot and use the regulation 45-70 Car- 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ €LUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Viee-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—cC. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE > 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

















The regurar annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the State Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Clubs was held in 
the parlors of the Hudson House, in 
the city of Lansing, on Wednesday, 
September 14. Secretary Pierce re- 
ported the work of the current year 
thus far and said a few words relative 
to the present status of affairs in the 
State Association. Among other things 
we noted the two important facts that 
there has been an average increase of 
one new club each week since the pres- 
ent officers took hold, and that the 
present membershép of the local clubs 
in the State he estimated to be nearly 
thirty thousand. The unanimous ex- 
pression of every one present was to 
the effect that everything possible for 
the success Of tnt erganization was be- 
ing done, and tha‘ the past year had 
been the most prcitable in the history 
of the organizatic n. 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In the consideration of future legis- 
lative work, it was decided to recom- 
mend to the annual meeting of the 
State Association that the legislative 
work of the coming year be concen- 
trated upon the Equal Taxation meas- 
ure and the Kimmis County Salaries 
measure. It is expected of course that 
a careful watch will also be kept upon 
all legislative acts in order that the 
— won in previous years be not 
ost. 

In deciding upon the above recom- 
mendations the fact that there are 
many other matters of importance 
along legislative lines did not escape 
the attention of the directors. It was 
the unanimous opinion, however, that 
the two measures in question were the 
two of the greatest importance and 
that their magnitude demanded the en- 
tire attention of the Association dur- 
ing the coming legislative session. 

Another matter in this connection 
upon which there was no division of 
opinion was the importance of secur- 
ing united action from both Farmers’ 
Clubs and Granges in the interests of 
the two measures in question. 

ANNUAL MEETING PROGRIAM. 

Arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the State Association to be held 
in Lansing in December, occupied the 
greater portion ef the time. The de- 
tails were of necessity left to be 
worked out by Secretary Pierce. How- 
ever, it may now be stated in general 
that the plan of preceding years will 
not be materially changed. The prin- 
cipal change decided upon was to close 
the regular work of the convention on 
the evening of the second day and thus 
leave the delegates free to visit the 
several State institutions the next day, 
spending little or much time with them 
according to their individual prefer- 
ence or convenience. 

THB STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The entire morning of the second 
day will be given up to twenty-minute 
addresses by President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan; President 
Boone, of the State Normal; President 
Snyder, of the Agricultural College; 
President Wadsworth, of the College 
of Mines; Superintendent St. John, of 
the Industrial School, and Superintend- 
ent Church, of the School for the Blind, 
each of whom has been invited to 
speak of the work of the institution 
of which he is the head. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Hillsdale-Lenawee Horticultural 
Society met with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bumps, September 1st. A large number 
were present and enjoyed the fine lit- 
erary and musical program which al- 
ways forms a conspicuous part of our 
exercises. Mr. Van Wie spoke inter- 
estingly upon the temperance question, 
and Mr. Orin O’Harrow read a paper, 
subject, “The Classes,” wherein he 
pointed out some of the discrepancies 
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existing between the theory of our gov- 
ernment and the conditions in which 
certain of our citizens find themselves, 
and discussed to some extent the prob- 
able relations of some of our newly ac- 
quired population toward the older 
citizens of our republic. The paper 
elicited considerable discussion, mostly 
on lines tangent to the original subject. 

Though the weather was exceedingly 

hot, the thermometer registering 95 

degrees, an enjoyable time was had. 

Lenawee Co. ORIN O’HARROW, Cor. Sec. 

BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting was held at 
the home of Nelson Gould. In discuss- 
ing the Association question it was 
thought that county officers should be 
paid a salary and no fees be allowed. 
That the salary should not be large 
enough to tempt office seekers. Also 
that any man should not hold oftice 
who paid money to get it. Next meet- 
ing at the home of Thomas Hilton Oc- 
tober 6th. 

Livingston Co. MRS. H. E. FOOTE, Cor. Sec 
NORTH NEWBURG FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Club met with Mr. and Mrs, P. Pel- 

toh on September 8th. Principal topics 

discussed: ‘““Would it not be more bene- 
ficial to the public if the highway tax 
be paid in money to be expended under 
the supervision of the highway com- 
missioner than under the present sys- 
tem?’ N. K. Potter. “Is it advisable 
for fariaers to increase their wheat 
acreage?” EF. Sargent. Next meeting 

to be held with Mr, and Mrs. J. W. 

Morrice, on October 13th. 

Shiawassee Co. R, E. HOISINGTON, Cor. Sec. 

ODESSA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of the Odes- 
sa Farmers’ Club was pleasantly en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. F, Rush. 
Mrs. Wade favored us with a good pa- 
per on the “Care of Clothing” which 
was generally discussed, 

By invitation Mr, Wachs presented 
the Association question, “The County 
Salaries Bill,” and a lively discussion 
followed. The following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved by the Odessa Farmers’ 
Club that the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Kimmis and known as 
“The Gounty Salaries Bill” is a step 
in the direction of reform, and is heart- 
ily endorsed by our club, and candi- 
dates for the legislature should be 
pledged on the question before receiv- 
ing our votes.” 

Our next meeting will be entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Granville Nye on Oc- 
tober §. 

Ionia Co. MRS. P. A. WA‘CHS, Cor. Sec. 

COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of the 
Columbia Farmers’ Club was held at 
Cardiff Vale Farm, the home of the 
Richards family. This being the month 
when the program is given into the 
hands of the lady members, the vice- 
president, Mrs. M. L. Cary, called the 
meeting to order and prayer was of- 
fered by Mrs. A. W. Dunn. Two ex- 
cellent papers were read entitled, ‘‘Ed- 
ucation—What Is It?’ by Miss Nina 
Hess, and “The Nobility of Labor,” by 
Mrs. Effie Gary. The gentlemen also 
responded to several toasts, L. D. Wat- 
kins on “The Corporation of Clubs;7 
F. J. Randall on “The Columbia Club— 
Its Past, Present and Future,” and 
Angelo Palmer spoke on “Our Agricul- 
tural Paper,’ which he said meant, of 
course, The Michigan Farmer. He 
said it was much improved under the 
new management. Its subscription list 
has increased and its editors are edu- 
cated, practical and progressive men. 

The club expressed itself in favor 
of the County Salaries bill by a rising 
vote. 

Visiting members of several adjoin- 
ing clubs were present besides many 
invited guests. The next meeting of 
the club will be held with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Raven, it being the annual 
“Fair.” 

MAUDE J. SMITH, Ciub Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our September meeting convened at 
Oak Lawn Farm, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. ©. J. Reed. Members present re- 


sponded to roll call by quotations. 
Miss Florence Harrington recited 


“Farmer Stebbins at Ocean Grove,” in 
a very pleasing manner to all present, 
after which Miss Fowler favored the 
club with a vocal solo. 

The question for this month, “The 
County Salaries Bill,” was opened by 
H. N. Teff, who, as a member of the 
last legislature, gave us a very com- 
plete history of the bill. A general dis- 
cussion followed, the universal verdict 
being in favor of the bill. It was 
looked upon as a practical measure, 
and one of great economy to the tax- 
payers of this State. 

Second question, 


“How shall the 
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wife help lighten the duties of her hus- 
band? The ladies were somewhat 
diffident in discussing the question, 
consequently the husbands gave them 
some very practical and useful advice. 
It was conceded that each should 
strive to make home pleasant and at- 
tractive “and should assist each other 
in every possible manner by smoothing 
down the rough places, and being sym- 
pathetic with each other in the trials 
of life. We were again favored with 
a vocal solo by Miss Edith McKay, 
after which Club adjourned to meet 
October 1 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wheeler. 
Jackson Co. Cc. J. REED, Cor. See. 
SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Grif- 
fith, September 10. The meeting was 
opened by Bible quotations, after 
which Mr. Allen Crawford gave a very 
interesting account of the August ex- 
cursion to Lansing, and the much en- 
joyed visit at the State Agricultural 
College and farm. Everything was 
planned for the pleasure of the 
crowds and every accommodation was 
given for seeing the buildings and 
farm. 

Mrs. Helen Landon gave a very in- 
teresting paper on “What Fashion 
Does for Us.” She said fashion wears 
out more apparel than the man and 
woman. No one is feared so much as 
Mrs. Grundy. Fashion is but another 
name for progress. Everything com- 
modious and helpful to man is gener- 
ally wanted and hence the “fashion.” 
Fashion even affects the farmers in 
buying tools. 

The general view of the month's 
question for discussion, “Salaries of 
County Officers,’ was not the reduc- 
tion of salaries but that the fees should 
go to the treasury and not the officers. 

M. L. Dey read an article on “Direct 
Legislation.” A chance to vote direct 
upon important questions should be 
given the people.  Self-government 
would have a tendency to form a 
thinking public. 

The next meeting will be held Oct. 
8, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wellington. The subject for discus- 
sion, “Fruit Raising on the Farm.” 

ADA WELLINGTON, Cor. Sec. 

Jackson Co. 

NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The North Vernon Farmers’ Club 
met September 7th with Miss Jennie 
Chalker. A paper was read by Mrs. 
Philip Kline, the subject being “Stick 
to the Farm.” She said if one is in 
possession of a good farm without a 
mortgage on it, he has a good capital 
and is sure of a good living. That 
farmers who move to town for a rest 
soon tire of it. Her advice was: Farm- 
ers keep clear of heavy debts; watch 
the signs of the times, have such prod- 
ucts for sale as will command a good 
price and ready market. 

The question “Is the existence of 
parties in the State favorable to the 
public welfare?” was well discussed. 
Floyd Owen believed they were; 
thought they held each other in check 
and gave better government. Peter 
Patchel said that the public good de- 
manded, at all times, two or more 
political parties, but that it was car- 
ried too far. Many would vote for 
party regardless of the public welfare. 
Others spoke interestingly on the sub- 
ject and all were of the opinion that 
parties are necessary. 

The subject of putting up signs for- 
bidding hunting was again brought up 
and discussed at some length. A mo- 
tion was made and carried that they 
should place such signs on their farms. 
In answer to the question, “Which 
pays the better, spring or fall cows?” 
J. J. Patchel said time was when 
winter cows paid the better but at the 
present time early spring cows were 
more profitable. Our next meeting 
will be held with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Patchel, October 5th. 

STELLA DAVENPORT, (Cor. Sec. 

Shiawassee Co. 

NORTH SHADE FARMERS CLUB. 

The first meeting of the North Shade 
Farmers’ Club since the summer vaca- 
tion was held at William Locke's, Sep- 
tember 1. The attendance was not 
quite as large as usual but much in- 
terest was manifested in club work. 
Mrs. A. L. Todd acted as temporary 
chairman. The “County Salaries Bill” 
was well discussed. Guy Locke ex- 
plained the bill and the object of it and 
said that he was in favor of such an 
act. John T. Swigart spoke from ex- 
perience, saying many times fees had 
been charged which were out of pro- 
portion to the work done. 

The subject of “Good Roads” was 
brought before the club by Rev. N. L. 


Otis. He was not in favor of a money 
tax. Thought that all roads should be 


gravelled. The common idea that 


farmers do not work when they x, 
upon the road is false. James Cusick 
said bicycles ought to be taxed ae 
dollar oar saa ine len 
per year to be placed in a high. 
way fund to help keep up the roads, 

At the close of the session a motion 
was unanimously passed that we. as i 
club, endorse the Kimmis County Sal- 
aries bill and give our support to sucl: 
an act. The next meeting will be held 
with Dell Reynolds the first Thursday 
in October. Pr 

Gratiot Co. ROY CUSHMAN, Cor, Sec. 

NOVI FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Club met at J. A. Smith's, August 
27th. Forty-five present, a number ot 
whom were visitors from South Lyon 
club. The secretary read a communi. 
cation from Webster Club in regard to 
organizing a ceunty union. Motioy 
made that this club favor such a union 
Lost. ; 

Associational question led by Geo, 
Yerkes, who said all farmers should 
attend the caucuses. They should see 
to it that none but the best, the most 
honorable, should be sent to the legis- 
lative halls. In fact from the highest 
oflice to the owest, none but the best 
should fill them. That the members 
of the legislature were no better than 
the men who sent them. Therefore. 
if the best men stay away from the 
cavcuses, they can not expect to be 
represented by the best men. D. uage 
and Hon. A, N, Kimmis both empha- 
sized what was said. Mr. Kimiiis 
thought that men ought to be on the 
lookout; select men from different 
parts of the district, weigh them, pick 
out the best, then instruct delegates to 
vote for that man. Then when a man 
does his duty reward him, and if he 
does not, then cut off his head. 

Mrs. Taylor represented the women 
by a few remarks. Said she was a 
politician, though only a woman. It 
Was man’s duty to make politics 4 
blessing; if it were a curse they were 
to blame. Said they should get more 
of the divine nature. Doing unto oth- 
ers as we would be done by. was 2 
good thing even in politics. The pre- 
villing cpinion of those present was 
that the farmer or any other voter (id 
not do his duty if he did not attend 
the primaries. 

Question; When is the best time to 
sow wheat? Answered, as soon after 
September 10 as possible. 

Are there any reforms in state gov- 
ernment that ought to be brought 
about soon? Mr. Kimmis thought the 
present laws were good but poorly ex- 
ecuted. Give ts more honest men. 
One of the greatest reforms needed is 
in regard to the tax question; every 
one should be compelled to give in 
their taxable property. 

Why in the days of our fathers could 
men be elected to oftice on their merit 
and not on their money, any more than 
how? If that is true are we worse 
than our fathers? Mr. Gage said 
money talks, and we are in a deplor- 
able condition when we listen to 
money and not merit, but very often 
it is done. Another thought that we 
always have had Aaron Burrs, but 
perhaps more at present than neces- 
sary. 

‘Adjourned to meet 

Johns September 24, 

Oakland Co. 8. C. TAYLOR, Cor. Sec. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Bhssfield Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of John Letter August 10. 
It was one of the most successful 
meetings ever held. A good deal of in- 
terest was felt, ag the day had been 
given entirely into the hands of the 
young people. When this plan was 
first suggested it met with consider- 
able opposition from some of the older 
heads, but the majority ruled and the 
young people proved that they were 
very capable of conducting at least one 
meeting of the year. Over one hun- 
dred eat down to dinner and a large 
number came after noon. The exer- 
cises were held out in the yard under 
the trees. 

The subject of the day, “The Boy 
and the Choice of His Calling,” was 
opened by Frank Smith. He believes 
no boy need go through life without 
some calling, for if he so desires, he 
car surely make a choice from the 
very many occupations open to the 
world in these days of progress. Ed- 
mund Griffin thought many a young 
man’s future had been clouded with 
disappointments, from being compelled 


with Arthur 


to follow a calling of some other's 
choice, (a parent or guardian). He be- 


lieved in every boy making a choite 
of his own and he would be more suc- 
cessful in whatever he undertook. 
Walter Goff read an excellent paper, 
full of good ideas, which showed much 
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eareful study. A few short speeches 
were made by older members, of en- 
<ouragement to the young men. One 
of the oldest members of the club re- 
cited a poem in the Scotch dialect, giv- 
ing excellent advice to the young man 
just starting out in life. 

We then adjourned, feeling this to 
be the banner meeting of the club. We 
meet with M. H. Cogswell in Septem- 
ber, at which time we hold our annual 
“Club Fair.” 

Lenawee Co. MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor. Sec. 
CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 
A very pleasant and entertaining ses- 

sion of the Clyde and Grant Farmers’ 

Club was held on Wednesday, August 

Slst, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 

Alexander McDonald, President I’. A. 

Beard in the chair. The musical and 

literary program was interesting; no- 

ticeabiy several recitations by Misses 

Kern and Grace Cary of Port Huron; 

also 2 very appropriate patriotic song 

by Mrs, David Beard, “When Our Boys 

Come Home.” 

John Myron’s talk on the “Township 
Unit System” called out considerable 
discussion. The conclusion appeared 
to be favorable to the Township Unit 
system. 

Miss McDonald, sister of the host, 
gave a short description of California 
from the farmer's point of view, based 
on an extended visit in the state. She 
was disappointed in the general ab- 
sence of green fields and woods as we 
have them in Michigan. She saw the 
finest of wheat, oats, fruit and flow- 
ers under the system of irrigation. 

Mr. Donald gave some _ reminis- 
cences of his share of pioneer work, 
and the settlement ef his father’s fam- 
ily on the fine farm now owned by 
himsel’ in the southern'part of Grant, 
purchased nearly fifty years ago. The 
viewing committee reported the farm 
in fine order and condition, 

There was some discussion of the 
farmer’s duty in nominating and elect- 
ing members of the legislature, and the 
prevailing idea appeared to be that the 
business is being done by machinery, 
and not in accordance with the wish or 
will of the people. The new way of 
managing the caucuses is not popular. 

The club will meet at the residence 
of Isaac Earnest, in Grant, on the last 

Wednesday in September. 

St. Clair Co. MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
WATER FOWL. 





The writer has kept many varieties 
of both land and water fowls, and for 
none has he had a greater liking than 
for certain breeds of pure bred water 
fowl. Let no farmer who has a creek, 
pond, or lake, deprive himself of the 
pleasure and profit a few birds of 
aquatic tastes will afford. In the first 
place we have geese, those lordly, ma- 
jestic water fowl that stalk about the 
farm with the dignified bearing of a 
statesman, Geese want pasturage. 
They are grazing birds and will keep 
the grass as closely cropped as horse 
or cow. In fact geese want grass more 
than they require water in excess of 
drinking purposes. They can do with- 
out a pond or lake, but they must have 
broad pastures to make them profit- 
able stock that is easily and cheaply 
produced. During all the grass season 
geese acquire their main support from 
it. Given abundant pasturage and a 
limited ration of grain will suffice, The 
young goslings had best be hatched 
under hens as the latter are less 
clumsy and make better mothers. 
A few ducks upon the farm act as 
Scavengers, as they will consume about 
everything a pig will and produce the 
finest of flesh and the best of eggs in 
return. There is hardly a dish to be 
preferred to roast duck, young, tender 
and fat. It is fit for an epicure, and 
as for eggs the duck in certain respects 
1S unrivalled, for while a hen is con- 
tent to lay every other day or even 
still more seldom, the duck will lay 
With remarkable regularity and fidel- 
ity for four or five months after she 
begins in the spring. Indeed, it is 
quite usual to find an egg apiece every 
morning for each duck of the entire 
flock. Then the eggs are very large 
and go much further in cooking than 
the hen’s eggs. Both the young gos- 
lings and the ducklings are quite deli- 
pve and tender during their very early 
pager They are especially susceptible 
eran et and dampness, which seems a 
P e strange as they are really water 
ron but it is to be remembered that 

ey are at first only covered with thin 





down, which is no protection against 
water such as is afforded by the dense 
oily feathers of mature birds. These 
little fellows must therefore be kept 
away from ponds, be protected from 
rain, kept in out of the way of dews, 
and penned up on a dry spot. This 


must all be done until they acquire’ 


their first permanent waterproof 
down. When these water birds get 
their “‘waterproofs” on they become 


about the toughest, hardiest and most 
rugged stock to be found upon any 
farm. 

As to breeds of geese and ducks 
there are many, but for economic qual- 
ities the Embden and Toulouse are 
not to be approached among geese, 
and the improved Pekin is unrivalled 
by the various other breeds of ducks. 
These are all fine varieties that pro- 
duce flesh and eggs most rapidly and 
of best quality, and are as well orna- 
ments and attractions in any farm- 
yard. 
M. SUMNER PERKINS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY COMMENTS. 





I have no doubt that there are many 
farmers and farmers’ wives, who are 
more or less interested in poultry, wao 
would gladly pay the price of a good 
poultry paper if they knew that they 
eould get what they wanted, and knew 
where they could secure it. Without 
doubt there are a great many farmers 
in this State who are regular sub- 
scribers to at least one good poultry 
paper and perhaps more, but I have 
reason to believe that there are a great 
many who would wililngly pay the 
price of a year’s subscription for a 
periodical if they knew just what they 
wanted and where to get it. I judge 
this from the occasional inquiry that I 
receive from readers of this depart- 
ment asking where they can get 
a certain breed or some _  appli- 
ance. The great majority of these in- 
quiries could be answered by the in- 
quirer by simply referring to the ad- 
vertising columns of an average poul- 
try paper, and this is doubtless what 
he would do if he had a periodical to 
refer to. There is one serious draw- 
back even when he knows where he 
can get his paper, and this is the un- 
certainty of getting something suited 
to his wants. It must be borne in 
mind that there are three distinct class 
of poultry papers published. This dis- 
tinction is based not upon the amount 
of money that is behind them, but en- 
tirely upon the phase of poultry cul- 
ture that they represent. In the first 
class, which we: will say represents 
the strictly utility periodicals, we can 
name such publications as Farm-Poul- 
try, Poultry Keeper, Poultry Farmer, 
and A Few Hens, etc.; in the second 
class, which we will say is of the util- 
ity-fancy order, such papers can be 
named as Reliable Poultry Journal, 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Poultry Month- 
ly, American Poultry Journal, etc., ete. 
In the third class, which are published 
entirely in the interest of the fancier, 
could be classed such periodicals as the 
weekly American Fancier, and the like. 
There are many others that could be 
classed with the above, but these rep- 
resent a few of the leading ones. If 
you wish a poultry paper select the 
class of matter that you want and get 
your paper accordingly; any one of the 
above are fair representatives of their 
class. 

It is not my intention to turn this 
department into an advertisement for 
any poultry paper, and I would sug- 
gest to any one wishing one of the 
above, or any other, that they write to 
The Farmer office and name wants; 
and I have no doubt that they will get 
just the paper that they ask for, either 
with The Farmer or alone. No up-to- 
date farmer would think for a moment 
of trying to run a farm without at 
least one good agricultural paper} if he 
makes an attempt to read it, he could 
easily in return save ten times its 
cost. It is the same with our poultry 
papers, and for the same reason they 
should be read. I am a subscriber to 
a number of poultry papers and there 
is not one of them but what I think 
pays me well; when it doesn’t, it’s time 
to drop it. 





Farm and Fireside says: “Chicks 
that run with the hen in the spring 
have exercise, and they do not eat too 
much at once, as happens when con- 
fined in winter. It is better to feed 
millet seed scattered in litter, and com- 
pel them to scratch and gradually se- 
cure their food than to fill them up at 
once. It is the lack of exercise that 
causes leg-weakness and other difficul- 
ties.” There is a great deal of truth in 





the above, and it is particularly to the 
last that I wish to call attention. There 
are many troubled with this complaint, 
both with chicks and matured fowls. 
With the former it is invariably caused 
by over-feeding and too little exercise. 
With the latter it may be caused 
the same way or from other causes. 
It is not usual for chicks to be 
troubled with leg-weakness when they 
are given their liberty, still I have seen 
cases, even when not restrained, that 
were so troubled. Corn meal, although 
an excellent feed, when fed moist so 
that the chick is apt to get it in too 
liberal quantities is very apt to produce 
weakness of the legs. I do not know 
of any cure for it when due to over- 
feeding except to change the feed if 
possible, or reduce it at any rate, and 
make them take more exercise. 





Sometimes when a person gets a lit- 
tle short of feed for the poultry he is 
more or less tempted to feed rye, es- 
pecially if he has a goodly quantity of 
the stuff on hand. If one ever has this 
temptation, and yields, he will regret 
it just as sure as he does it. On the 
average farm there is not a crop more 
easily raised than rye, and, everything 
considered, none that comes nearer to 
being worthless; especially is this true 
when it is introduced into the poultry 
yard as a ration for the fowls. It isa 
practical failure in every respect. It 
neither furnishes the necessary mate- 
rial for egg production nor contributes 
the required elements to fatten. About 
the only thing that it does do is to get 
the poultry entirely out of condition 
generally. 

Rye should not be fed in any form, 
not even when ground into meal with 
oats or corn; while the effect thus will 
not be so pronounced, it will make it- 
self manifest in due time. I have tried 
feeding whole rye at different times 
with the usual unsatisfactory results, 
always accomplishing very nearly the 
reverse of what I set out to do. This 
season, in spite of past experiences, I 
tried it again with the usual result. 
During the season, I have made it a 
point to feed the ducks a mess of 
ground grain at least once each day, 
sometimes twice. The fore part of the 
spring I used a combination of oats 
and corn with a little bran. Towards 
the last I changed to ground oats and 
rye. While I held to the former the re- 
sults were quite satisfactory, but about 
the time that I changed over to the 
latter they became quite otherwise, 
with the result that eggs began to drop 
off just about as soon as the effects of 
the change became apparent. I had 
hoped that the small amount of rye 
in the feed would make no practical 
difference, but I am quite well satis- 
fied that it did to a very considerable 
extent. 

It does not make very much differ- 
ence where you put rye; I have 
not found a place yet where I thought 
that it was of any very great value, 
but I feel confident of this much, that 
it must be kept entirely out of the poul- 
try yard. I have never been able to 
fully appreciate the full force of the 
reliance that some people seem to put 
in this crop. It has the advantage 
that it can be sown at almost any sea- 
son of the year, and that one can ex- 
pect a crop under almost any circum- 
stances, and on almost any kind of 
land, but here its good qualities end. 

Mr. Waldo F. Brown, writing in the 
Ohio Farmer, says: “A young duck 
eats much more than a chicken of the 
same age, but it grows much faster 
and is ready for market much earlier, 
so it costs no more to raise a duck 
than it does a chicken. After ducks 
get their growth they can be fed as 
cheaply as hens, and during the laying 
season, when my ducks are averaging 
a pound of eggs a week, I do not feed 
any more than I do the hens. Twelve 
Pekin duck eggs weigh as much as 
seventeen hens’ eggs—a little more 
than two and a quarter pounds.” Many 
people are apt to find fault with ducks 
on account of the amount of feed that 
they are inclined to eat. They are al- 
ways compared with the hen, and the 
fact that they produce much more 
in the egg line is, to a very great 
extent, ignored. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that they have a consider- 
able capacity for disposing of feed 
when it is supplied to them, but it is 
not essential, in fact very much to 
their good if they do not have it. Ducks 
will eat all that is put before them, or 
as much as they possibly can, and for 
this reason those who are in the 
habit of throwing feed out indiscrimin- 
ately and allowing fowls to eat their 
fill have no doubt found them very un- 
profitable, and generally unsatisfac- 


tory. If a person wants a safe rule to 
follow in feeding ducks, I would sug- 
gest that they give an amount about 
equal to what a Plymouth Rock would 
require to keep in good breeding con- 
dition. Ifa breeder is going to deviate 
either way, he had better be too scanty 
in his feeding rather than too liberal. 
although either extreme if followed to 
excess will give poor results. In all 
probability it would be quite safe to 
say that there are more ducks overfed 


than there are underfed. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





The Stammering Habit. 

Geo. Andrew Lewis is founder of the well 
known Lewis Phonometric Institute, a school 
for stammerers dnd probably the largest and 
most successful institute of its kind inthe 
world. Toany reader ofthis paper who will 
send six cents to cover postage Mr. Lewis will 
send free of charge an interesting book of 
145 pages giving full particulars regarding 
the origin and treatrent of the stammering 
habit. Address, Geo. Andrew Lewis, Detroit, 
Mich. 
os 
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tion Michigan Farmer. 


GREAT BIG PURE PEKIN DUCKS FOR SALE 


dirt cheap. F. M. Bronson, Vermontville, Mich. 








FOR SALE BRONZE TURKEYS, pure 
* bred, extra good ones. 
Toms, $3; hens, $2. Also pure bred Poland-China 


Pigs, either sex, from registered and unregis- 
tered stock. ELMER J. ALLMAN, Concord, Mich. 
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FARM HOMES IN HEALTHY WISCON.- 
~y - 
SIN DAIRY AND STOCK BELT. 

Clay loam soil; fine water; 200 families there 
now, who started with $300 to 500 and doing well. 
10,000 acres, on good roads, near schools, churches 
and railroads, left. Great market for dairy and 
stock products, as well as general farm produce. 
Creamery and cheese factory running. Herd of 
250 fine cows to select from at moderate price to 
settlers. Lumber furnished to settlers at cost 
from mill, $4 to $10 per thousand, best grade. We 
buy your stove wood and timber, delivered at 
railroad. We need 50 teams this winter, $2,75 per 
day. 10 per acre; long time: low interest. 
Send for circular giving details. Write us in 

English, German or Holland. 8. WESSELIUS, 
Room 610-611 Temple Bldg., LaSalle St., Chicago, 

Ill. GEO. B. MATTOON, Mattoon, Wis. 


A MODEL HOME 


consisting of 680 acres, seven miles from railroad, 
convenient to schools and churches, on which no 
expense has been spared to make it one of the 
most desirable places to farm or raise stock. 
Fenced into different fields and pastures, through 
which flows a stream of never failing water. Good 
buildings for man and beast; 120 bearing Kieffer 
pear trees; a pecan orchard of 160 trees, some of 
which are now bearing; a mulberry orchard of 
sixty trees that will feed that number of hogs 
bountifully for three months; black and English 
walnuts, peaches and apples in abundance. AsI 
am now old, and children gone, the place can be 
had for ten dollars ($10.00) per acre, one-half cash, 
balance in easy payments. 

W. H. JOHNSON, Hickory, Newton Co., Miss. 


MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat, corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enquire further. 
G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E.S., Mich. 


) ARGAIN A first-class farm, both 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 4 S°st-class farm, both 
with flowing well, well stocked, consisting of 360 
acres, within one mile of the city of Jackson. 


For further particulars address THE McCorRMICK 
HARVESTING MACHINE Co., Jackson, Mich, 


CHEAP FARMS DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 

fl small payment down, the balance on long time. 
a little each year. Come and see us or write 

E CROSWELL COMPANY, 


TH 
Sroswell, Sanilac Co., = ich. 


Splendid ch: 
FARM FOR SALE. $?!e221¢ chance 
small capi. Write for information, etc. 
ETER H. TERP, Green Bay, Wis. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
f F i LU 
10,000 ACRES yi .F° rns cans, for 
Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments, 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 


Prices - $3 to @8 per acre. Terms—é61 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 

















Write tu JOHN 8S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 
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WISE AND . OTHERWISE. 


“| dreamed last night.” writes Mark 
Twain, “that I had died and, of course 
was in Heaven. I seemed to be entire- 
ly contented—with one exception. 1 
wanted my bocts blacked. I hunted 
around a long time before I spotted an 
angel with a blacking box. He seemed 
to know me, or perhaps my boots, and 
said, ‘Mr. Clemens, shine’ 

“Do you know how’ said I. ‘You 
bet your boots, said he. “Then get to 
work,’ I said. 

“And he did. Even now it almost 
paralyzes ine to remember how that 
little angel got down to work. He pol- 
ished until he was black in the face. 
That was on the right boot. Then he 
tackled the left. Then he went back 
to the right, and I noticed he had pol- 
er most of the hair off the brush. 

I don’t know how long he was at the 





job, but it appeared to me about a 
week. Things are done thoroughly up 
there. 


“After awhile I got tired, and looked 
down at him. He had polished off both 
my feet and reduced his own height by 
the tremendous energy he put into the 
task until he was about the size of a 
cucumber. I was so shocked that I 
awoke and withdrew my shoes from 
the fire grate, where they had been 
slowly charring.”"—Philadelphia Times. 


A small Scotch boy was summoned 
to give evidence against his father, 
who was accused of making a disturb- 
ance in the streets. Said the bailie to 
him: 

“Come, my wee man, speak the truth 
an’ let us hear ali ye ken about this 
affair.” 

“Weel, sir,” 
Inverness street? 

“IT do, laddie,” 
trate. 

“Weel, ye gang along it and turn in- 
to the square, and cross the square—” 


said the lad, 


” 


“dye ken 


replied the magis- 


“Yes, sir.’ said the bailie, encour- 
agingly. 
“And when ye gang across. the 


square ye turn to the right, and up 
the High street, 9nd keep up High 
street till ye come to a pump.” 

“Quite right. my lad; proceed,” said 
the magistrate, “I know the old pump 
well.” 

“Weel,” said the boy, with the most 
infantile simplicity, “ye may gang and 
pump it, for yell no pump me.’—Tit- 
Bits. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


EASILY AND CHEAPLY 


STU M f> DESTROYED 


and Removed 


By Chemical Action, and without any Mechanical 
Force. Try the Acme Compound. {$5.00 buys 
enough to destroy and remove 150 stumps. Roots 
completely pulverized and easily plowed over 
without further treatment. This result is certain 
if directions are complied with. If not so found 
money promptly refunded. Complete direc- 
tions ineach box. Orders should be accompa- 
nied by express or P. O. money order, with exact 
address stating town, county and state. 

Box containing 10 Ibs. to remove 150 anges. ; 

= = 


“ “a 4 “ Ty 


35 
ACME SU PPLY DEPOT, 36 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


CHEAPER 
STOGK 
FEED 


Cooked feed is cheaper, 
goes —-_ than cold or 
raw feed. This Feed Cooker is cheaper and 
cooks Re with less fuel than any other, 
Scientitically made, Will last a life-time. 

5 sizes—30, 40, 50, 60 and 70 gallons. Prices a halfless 
than other Cookers of equal capacity, Your money back 
if it doesn't suit. We prepay freight. Circular free. 


: HEESEN BROS. & 00., 4° Pearl St., Tecumseh, Mich. 


To Sell Direct to the 


FAKMER AND CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers. Barn Siding, Floor- 
ing, Celling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. 
Write for prices. 


Cc. 8. BLISS Saginaw, Mich. 
























STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES | 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 





CAPACITY 1}g TO 


444 TONS PER HOUR. 








SPECIAL PRICES. 


i aa 











‘WRITE FOR! 
(seni eee M4 








ever before. 


: Seay 






Made in all sizes, for 
both hand ~~ power [iy 
use. Send for illus- ij 
trated catalogue and © 
rice list. Willsend 
ame atest publicationon Gg 
Eusilage to all who 
write for it. 


CASTREE & SHAW CO.. MERS... Owosso, Mich. 






A SMALL THRESHING MACHINE 


Something for the farmer who can do his own 

threshing, with less help and power than Bs) 

We also make a full 

line of Sweep and Tread 
= ss a 


THE COLUMBIA THRESHER 
. — capacity, and can be 
ht power. Send for illustrated 
ogue, giving testimonials. 


























BO 22. ‘FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel of corn is worth after 
ing ground on our 


Scientific Grinding mill 


Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 
horse Mill. We call it DOUBLE ACTION— 
both plates revolve. Grinds Ear Corn and all 
grains for feed. Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p, 


~~ THE FOOS MFG. C0, Springfield, 0. 


wo Sale. 
Kansas Guy Hay Press Lo, 


125 Mil 


P i i 
Ib. Kansas Gu y Who, 









and grinds ear corn, cob and 
all,and grinds all grains, 
single or mixed, as fine as 








with the WOLVERINE Cutter, 
Shredder and Crinder, Cutter has knives 
with four cutting edges, It is a great im. 
dprovement. We can also attach our new Shredder Head 
)to our cutters, making two ey, — machines in one.’ 
yHand power cuts 234 tons an over: 2.50 and u 
Largest cuts a ton in 5 minutes. “Our re fede Shredder can Bs 
rem with a 1-horse tread or a 2-horse sweep power—only shredder? 
made that runs “yg d with so little power. co Plated 
shredder 25.00. i shredders have snapping roll. 58§ 
)styles and sizes. Swivel carrier ae length, 
inds of Sweep, Belt and 
( Geared mills for horse power. 
engine and wind mill; any size wanted, from 2 to 25 H.P. Grind) 
Cine or coarse—for feed or family Purposes. 4 
, 18 ki a Cte or =. hand orf 
and sheller 
Shells bu. ind min. 1-hole aisles ol with pulley Dt 2 gtss 4 
Self feed sheller, ¢ Phy 500 bu, a day. WIN LSs ef 
(steel mill, strongest and easiest running IND for Sos : 
é Pumpin, and wer mills 8 to 16 ft, 
Q 1 horse tread with governor $52. Stone) 
weep power $21.50, 4-horse $29.50. 5 
pe $31. Tread and sweep powersall sizes. We can tur 
) 


ati 


ish you the best feed cutter, shredder, grinding mill, corn sheller¢ 
‘wind mill or power on e arth because our line represents over 37, 
" ears’ pen + Cheapest as we have no agents, Send f a 
age illustrated catalogne. (Address in full.) 


ER 
QHARVN sii CO. 66 S. Clinton St. 8D, Chicago, tn. 
Annee nn" 


}. ahead of all other milis, The load 


is equalized, and each horse must 
\{{ pull his own share. Great gain in capa- 
: citys saggy eee No gearing; no 
a 0 wc a chance. 
(Also make 6 
1. P.) 




















sizes belt power ese x to 


8. ‘W. P. BOWSHER CO. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


DID IT EVER 


occur to you that 
there was a nice 
Profit in Hand Pick- 
ing Beans? Will you 
allow us to tell you 
a thing or two re- 
garding the same? 


MILLER BROS., 
Rochester, - Mich. 
} Machines sent on 
trial to reliable 
parties. 








4 BUGGY ee wl 4 








size wheel wanted Ar we will send them 

by freight C. 0. D, EXAMINETHEMat your 

MLL and then pay freight agent 
freight 

SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. t=) CHICACO, ILL. 


noneiggh 4 GRAIN. 


Here is a first-class 


FANNING MILL 
with Bagger that will clean and 
separate, and Bayall hinds of Grain 
an iSeeds. 50.00 nowin use. Capa- 
city.60 bush Wheat perhour;0 ts, 
80 to 100 bush. Ar marie Oats 








ee WwW ere to cpm w- Catalogue 
ree. 

M. CAMPBELL FANN MittCo. 
405 Wesson Ave.. DETRUIT. samen 

















VELING FEED 
TABLE large ca 


FEED AND ENSILACE. 
CUTTERS AND FODDER SHREDDERS 
They will cut more greencorn, dry corn or fodder, 
or shred more fodder than any similar machine. ~ 
Capacity is only limited by ability to get feed to 
the machine—a positive self-feeder. You only buy 
once—they last a lifetime. All about them hh 
our catalogue, which, with A, Book on 
Silage,’ wesend tree to all inquirers. 


THE SILVER MFG. CO, 


Salem, Ohids 






















is severe and infallible, and 
the verdict is always 
convincing. The 


‘Perkins 
Wind Millis 


have stood the test of time. 
{un wheel, rudder, regu. 
lator and all parts, they 
are strong, durable, effi« 
clent and easy working. 
Built in many sizes. 
Meet every requirement 
for every purpose, 
Catalague sent Free. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CC. 
13 Race St., MISHAWAKA, IND, 


= CORK SCREW 
= PICKET. S*grs 


— a CHEAP, aeak 
ELASTIC Stock and Hog 
aa FEXCE, 

Easy to make. Write us, 


WILSON WIRE FENCE C9., 


Hotty, Micn. 
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THE GREAT WAR |, 


will be followed by prosperous peace. Fix up the 
old farm. Youlll need some new fence. he 
age now sells at peace prices. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 
PRICE ONLY $3.50. 
Why buy a cat in a 
c= bag when you can 
have the best machine 
on the market sent 
you by express c. 0. 
on 10days’ triaiand it nvt satisfactory. = express 
agent will refund in mon ane 

WILLMARTH FENCE HINE Co ‘Detroit, Mich. 
























































DIG FOR OIL OR GAS 


There may be a Fortune 
Under your Farm. 
It is easy to find out if valuable min- 
eral underliesit. The 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


are the fastest, the strong- 
3 est and the cheapest on the 

market. Nosprings to 
break. We also havea full line of supplies. Our 
illustrated catalogue gent free upon application. 


Star Drilling | Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making welils, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.’? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Hil. (c hieago Suburb} 


THE a SMALLEY 


“BUILT FOR BUSINESS.” 
























Inereased (ut- 
“or a 
ONE-HALF, 
Decreased Labor 





Strictly 
“Up-to-Date” 
Silo Machine. 
Our New Smalley Cutters include Nos. 16, 18, 20 
and 2. They have automatic pelf- feeding device and 
new self-feed roller. They are the most strictly up- 
to-date Cutters on the American market, and attest 
the fact that Smalley Cutters are backed by forty 
years of the practical experience of Smalley in their 
manufacture, positively better value for your yond 
than you get elsewhere ts the natural result. We mak 
Feed Mills; Ear Corn Grinders; Powers for 
the farm; Sweep. d and Steam Wood 

Saw Machines, lbmaliey and “Battle Creek" 
atterns: Corn Shellers and Root Cutters for 
and and power use. Smalley goods agency goes 
with first order if you want it. 
SMALLEY MFC. CO., Sole Makers, MANITOWOC, WIS. 

The /.W. STRAUB CO., General Agents, 

Canal & Randolph Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use horse power. 


with a fll 















Digging potatoes by hand is like threshing 


it is easy work for two horses with « 


—too expensive, 





Cummincs Patent) 


Standard Potato Harvester 


to dig five acres in ten hours, Digs tren: 
well as hills. Does not cut or bruise tuber 
can try it before you buy. Send for free catalogue 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y- 


mh THREE-' FOURTHS OF ALL THE “HAY- PRESSES 
















WORLD'S FAIR PRIZES AND 
THE U. S STATE ran PREMIUMS 


Puts from 10to 
12tonsin a car. 









help 
THE RBALESELLS 
for MORE MONEY. 
» Address for circu- B 
* lar, 
i Pp. K. DEDERICK’S SONS 

9 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 


ne Old Wagons 


We make Stee! Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Stee! 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Hil. 


Senne between ag S hy Large inside burr 
burre in grinding Wee revolves twice to 
iscarried on cbill- : sweep’s one. Or 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 


















=n cinaty 
=) longth 
Ae sweep. 


Sold under an absolute Euarantee, to ‘do double the 

amount of work of any other mill of same size or 

ee refunded. rite for circulars and prices. 
AIN N MF G. CO., Carrol tou, Mo. 


has now to be marketed. The easiest toget it there isin the forn 
ofhales. THE BEST MACHINE to bale with ia a1 


“ELI ope BALING PRESS. 











46-in, Feed — c 
It makes the most pane, even-sized bales. You can get more hay 
in a car—cheaper freight. 88 Styles and Sizes—Horse or 
Steam Power. 


Made entirely of steel. It is light, are 
durable, Better send at once for pits free SHfustrated ea Tomo 


COLLINS PLOW W 00., 1117 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL 


‘ 








. When \ writing to advertisers please 





mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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